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AGNOSTICISM 


By ROBERT Fuint, D.D., LL.D., F:R.S.E., Corresponding Member of ‘the Institute of ‘France ; 


Professor of Divini 


ty:in*the University of Edinburgh; author of “ Anti-Theistic Theories,” 


“The Philosophy of History in Europe,” “ Theism,” etc. 


THE OUTLOOK SAYS 


‘ ‘D®. FLINT’S eminence among representative writers upon Theism .commands attention to his treatment of 
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erroneous views of it, its distinguished. representatives, its various forms, its relations to various subjects, are suc- 
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CONTENTS. 
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lem world visualized for the first time for modern readers. 


$1.25 net (postage 11 cents) 


VII. Partial or Limited Agnosticism as to 
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The Continental Empire 
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Cloth, illustrated 8vo, $3.00 net. 
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Happiness 
Translated by Prof, F.G. Peabody. 
Essays on the Meaning of Life. 
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to interpret with engaging direct- 
ness the modern world to the end 
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useful life."—BosTON HERALD. 
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. Cloth, $1.50 
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At the beginning of last 
week Senator Morgan 
ascertained, so some of 
his friends say, that he had been encour- 
aged to persist in his opposition to the 
Canal treaty by certain Senators, Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats, whose real 
purpose was to prevent action upon the 
Cuban Reciprocity treaty. On this ac- 
count and for other reasons he consented 
to close his argument upon condition that 
his speeches should be printed in the 
Record. On the 12th inst., at the request 
of Senator Frye, unanimous consent was 
given that general debate on the Canal 
treaty should be closed on the 14th, that 
the proposed amendments should be con- 
sidered on the 16th, and that the final 
vote on ratification should be taken on 
the 17th. At this writing it is the gen- 
eral expectation in Washington that all 
the amendments will be rejected and that 
the treaty will then be ratified. Mr. Mor- 
gan made his final speech on Friday, and 
Mr. Spooner spoke for five hours in re- 
ply on Saturday. It is understood that 
some passages in Mr. Morgan’s speeches 
will be withheld from the Record be- 
cause, as two or three Senators have said, 
they would so enrage Colombia that she 
would be inclined at once to declare war 
against the United States. The amend- 
ments urged by the Democrats provide 
for the exercise of absolute sovereignty 
over the Canal strip by our Government 
and for the elimination of the declaration 
which morally binds us not to acquire 
territory in South America. Mr. Hanna 


The Treaties in 
the Senate 


and other Senators argued that the adop- 
tion of such amendments would prevent 
or for a long time defer any agreement 
with Colombia, partly for the reason that 
it would be necessary to amend the Con- 





Survey of the World 


stitution of that country if Colombia 
should be willing to accept the changes. 
—The Cuban treaty was reported on the 
12th with the amendments attached by 
the committee at the last session, and 
another—proposed by the Democrats— 
providing for action by the House, in the 
following words: 


“ This treaty shall not take effect until the 
same shall have been approved by the Con- 
gress.” 


It is expected that with this amendment 
the treaty will be ratified before the end 
of this week. The amendment, it will be 
observed, must cause delay. Some think 
that the Democrats, under Mr. Gorman’s 
leadership, insisted upon it in order that 
consideration of the treaty in the House 
next winter might open the way for a 
debate upon the tariff. It is said that 
they intend in the House to add, if pos- 
sible, a paragraph removing the differ- 
ential protective duty of the sugar re- 
finers’ Trust. The addition of this to the 
original bill in the first session prevented 
action upon the measure in the Senate. 
It was reported last week that the Presi- 
dent would call an extra session of Con- 
gress in October, to procure action upon 
this treaty. The President, it is now un- 
derstood, has not decided to do this, but 
is considering the expediency of calling 
an extra session in November, if the Sen- 
ate should ratify the treaty with this 
amendment that requires the approval of 
Congress. In the debate of last week 
Mr. Teller ridiculed the amendment that 
binds the United States not to reduce 
sugar duties for five years by treaty with 
any other country, saying that it would 
have no legal force. Mr. Dietrich replied 
that it would have moral force, and that 
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he could not vote for the treaty if it were 
not added. This is the amendment which 
is said to have conciliated the beet-sugar 
Senators.—Recent discussion about the 
Senate’s methods of procedure, which 
were so sharply criticised by Mr. Can- 
non, owing to the manner in which 
Mr. Tillman and Mr. Morgan had taken 
advantage of them, has led several Sena- 
tors to suggest plans of reform. A reso- 
lution from Mr. Allison has been 
adopted, authorizing the. Committee on 
Rules to examine the present rules with 
the view of ascertaining whether changes 
are needed, and especially to inquire 
whether it is expedient to limit debate. 
Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, proposes a 
modification of the rules, providing that 
the Senate may at any time by a vote of 
three-fifths of those present and acting, 
fix a time for a final vote upon any pend- 
ing question and limit the time to be con- 
sumed by any Senator before the final 
vote. More severe amendments are pro- 
posed by Mr. Hoar, one of them provid- 
ing that it shall be in order at any time 
to move for a vote on any pending bill 
on the same day; that the question shall 
be put without debate; and that, if it be 
decided in the affirmative, no other busi- 
ness shall be in order on that day until 
the matter in hand has been disposed of. 


& 
Mr. Cleveland insists 


that he is out of politics. 
“TI do not assume,” he 


‘ Politics and 
Kindred Topics 


says, “to have any direction 6r weight 
in the management of political affairs, 


advisory or otherwise. As a Democrat, 
I am very much interested in Democratic 
prospects, and shall always be in that con- 
dition of mind.” In his opinion, the Trust 
question will not be eliminated from the 
next Presidential canvass, and he can- 
not see how it can be wholly divorced 
from the tariff issue. But there should 
be “ a good old-fashioned insistence upon 
tariff reform for its own sake.” Mr. 
Bryan keeps on talking. He is glad, he 
says, that he assisted in driving Mr 
Cleveland out of the Democratic party, 
and he would like to speak upon “ Grover 
Cleveland and His Democracy ” at some 
harmony banquet in the presence of the 
ex-President. He would so handle the 
subject that he and Mr. Cleveland would 
not be found together at any more ban- 
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quets of the kind. Mr. Bryan also pays 
his respects to ex-Senator Hill, who, he 
says, “ is tossing a penny to see whether 
he or Judge Parker shall run—an old 
penny that he has tossed so often that he 
doesn’t know which side is head and 
which is tail.” An old letter from Judge 
Parker is published to show that he 
voted for Mr. Bryan in 1896.—Reports 
from the South say that Senator Fair- 
banks, of Indiana, is buying ha gh 
in the interest of his candidacy. It is 
asserted that he has bought in Elizabeth 
City, N. C., a paper that will hereafter be 
published in Raleigh, and that he will 
soon be interested in papers at Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Greenville, Tenn.—The 
nomination of Mr. Melville E. Ingalls, a 
well-known railroad president, for Mayor 
of Cincinnati on a Citizens’ or Fusion 
ticket, against the Republican candidate, 
has led to the publication of an interview 
with Senator Foraker, who urges Re- 
publicans to stand by their party’s 
nominees, partly for the reason that Mr. 
Ingalls, if elected, would be entitled to 
the nomination for Governor in the fall, 
“and then, if he should be successful in 
that election, to the nomination of his 
party for the Presidency in 1904.”— 
Governor Cummins, of Iowa, gave notice 
last week, at a county convention, that he 
intended to work for the incorporation of 
the “ Iowa idea ” of tariff revision in the 
next national platform of the Republican 
party. Time and reflection, he said, had 
only intensified his views, and he believed 
the Iowa platform to be essential to the 
success of the party. Some of the duties, 
notably those of the iron and _ steel 
schedule, were too high, and could be 
used for an unlawful purpose. The free 
list should be enlarged, and there should 
be reciprocity in competitive as well as 
in non-competitive products. Monopolies, 
he added, were intolerable and unneces- 
sary, and those who maintained them 
were not entitled to the benefits of pro- 
tective duties—The Legislatures of four- 
teen States have passed resolutions ask- 
ing that a convention be called to amend 
the Constitution so that it will permit the 
election of Senators by direct vote of the 
people. Similar resolutions are pending 
in several other States—In New Hamp- 
shire, last week, the people voted upon 
several proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution, That which would have granted 
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woman suffrage was defeated by a vote 
of nearly 2 to 1. Nearly 3 to 1, on the 
other hand, was the vote in favor of the 
Anti-Trust amendment, and even a larger 
majority was. given for the amendment 
imposing upon suffrage an educational 
qualification. A majority vote, but not 
the required two-thirds, was cast for 
the amendment substituting the word 
“Christian” for “ Protestant” in that 
part of the bill of rights which permits 
towns to appropriate money for religious 
societies—To "succeed J. R. A. Cross- 
land, of Missouri, as Minister to Liberia, 
the President has nominated the Rev. Dr. 
Ernest Lyon, pastor of a negro church 
in Baltimore. Crossland was recalled 
because of an affray in which he shot 
an engineer named Faulkner. By recent 
Federal appointments in Delaware each 
of the two Republican factions have been 
recognized.—Authority was granted, last 
week, by the Interior Department, under 
the Irrigation Act, for the acquisition of 
property and right of way preliminary to 
the construction of irrigation works in 
five places (in Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Nevada and Arizona), the projects 
involving an expenditure of $7,000,000 
and the irrigation of 600,000 acres of arid 
land—Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, during 
his recent visit to Washington, conferred 
with Secretary Shaw as to the bearing 
of the tariff laws upon the importation 
into this country of his great col- 
lection of paintings and other works 
of art now remaining in his London man- 
sions. The value of the collection exceeds 
$4,000,000, and while Mr. Morgan would 
like to have it in his American home, he 
is unwilling to pay the required import 
duty of about $2,500,000. This can be 
avoided if Mr. Morgan organizes here 
an art institution of his own for the exhi- 
bition of the collection to the public. It 
is understood that the tariff law relating 
to such imports is not approved by Mr. 
Morgan. 
& 

A sweeping injunc- 
rae» tion has been 
Injunctions granted by Judge 
Elmer, of the Connecticut Superior 
Court, in the case of the street railway 
strike in Waterbury. This order is ad- 
dressed not only to the strikers and their 
union, but also to the officers of about 
twenty other unions, whose rolls hear the 
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names of a large majority of the 8,000 
persons employed in Waterbury’s indus- 
tries. It is designed to prevent boycot- 
ting; and in addition to the restraints 
commonly found in such orders there are 
others which seem to prohibit boycotting 
in every possible form. The penalty is 
$10,000. At the same time in a civil suit 
brought by the railroad company to re- 
cover damages, an attachment of $25,000 
has been placed on the property and 
funds of the unions named. Following 
the killing of Policeman Mendelssohn in 
one of the company’s cars there was a 
movement to oppose the boycott. At se- 
cret meetings of business men a Citizens’ 
Alliance was organized, and by means of 
committees the names of many other citi- 
zens were added to the list of those who 
promised to use the cars. This Alliance 
offered a reward of $3,000 for the detec- 
tion of the masked men who killed Men- 
delssohn, and also gave $1,000 to. his 
widow. The Legislature at Hartford 
having directed the Governor to offer 
$10,000, the rewards now available 
amount to nearly $20,000. When the in- 
junction was issued union men were 
making personal appeals to those who op- 
posed the boycott and were preparing 
lists of their names for distribution. 
Some reports say that this work has not 
been discontinued. The trolley company 
is one that owns railways in several other 
cities of the State, but at last accounts 
there was no sympathetic strike on any 
of them. It was expected by many, how- 
ever, that a general revolt of organized 
labor in Waterbury would take place.— 
The injunction of District Judge Adams 
in the Wabash case has been followed by 
a similar order addressed to a teamsters’ 
union by District Judge Philips in Kan- 
sas City, where the teamsters employed 
by a Transfer Company are on strike. In 
the Missouri House of Representatives 
there has been passed a resolution re- 
proving Judge Adams for the issue of his 
injunction, and “ deprecating the tend- 
ency of the times toward government by 
injunction, as exemplified ” by his action. 
—The New York Civic Federation, a lo- 
cal branch of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, has been successful in averting a la- 
bor contest which threatened to tie up all 
the shipyards in the vicinity of New 
York. A strike of the boiler makers at 
the well-known yard on Shooters Island, 
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where the Kaiser’s yacht was built and 
launched, was followed by sympathetic 
strikes in several other yards. By the la- 
bors of the Civic Federation a misunder- 
standing and some causes of disagree- 
ment were removed, with the result that 
the sympathetic strikes were declared off, 
while provision was made for confer- 
ences, at which in all probability the 
original controversy will be quietly set- 
tled. * 


Governor Garvin, of 
Rhode Island, sent to 
the Senate of that 
State on the 10th inst. a remarkable 
special message, asserting that the brib- 
ing of voters at elections was a common 
practice in many towns and that many 
members of the Legislature had obtained 
their seats by means of purchased votes. 
He asked for the appointment of a Com- 
mission instructed to detect bribery and 
prosecute the guilty. Part of this mes- 
sage was as follows: 


Bribery in Rhode 
Island Elections 


“TI desire to invite your attention to a ques- 
tion of the first importance. I refer to bribery 
in elections. That bribery exists to a great ex- 
tent in the elections of this State is a matter 
of common knowledge. No general election 
passes without, in some section of the State, 
the purchase of votes by one or both of the 
great political parties. It is true that the re- 
sults of the election may not often be changed 
so far as the candidates on the State ticket 
are concerned, but many Assemblymen occupy 
the seats they do by means of purchased votes. 

“In a considerable number of our towns 
bribery is so common and has existed for so 
many years that-the awful nature of the crime 
has ceased to impress. In some towns the 
bribery takes place openly, is not called brib- 
ery, nor considered a serious matter. The 
money paid to the voter, whether $2, $5 or 
$20, is spoken of as a payment for his time. 

“The claim that the money given.to the 
elector is not for the purpose of influencing 
his vote, but in compensation for time lost in 
visiting the polls, is the merest sophistry, and 
should not deceive any adult citizen of ordi- 
nary intelligence. It is well known that in 
such towns, when one political party is sup- 
plied with a corruption fund and the other is 
without, the party so provided invariably elects 
its Assembly ticket, thus affording positive 
proof that the votes are bought and the voters 
bribed. Not only does such corruption of vot- 
ers destroy their usefulness as citizens, and sap 
the very foundations of popular government, 
but it is clearly criminal,” . 
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In a published interview the Governor 
gives some particulars, naming several of 
the towns he had in mind and describing 
the methods which have been used. 
Among these towns are Warwick, 
Exeter, Scituate, Narragansett, East 
Greenwich, West Greenwich and New 
Shoreham. The average price of a vote, 
he says, in towns where there is no con- 
test is $2. This is required merely to 
bring the voters to the polls. Among 
those who are accustomed to take bribes, 
he asserts, are many men who own their 
homes and considerable other prop- 
erty. “We have a _ rotten-borough 
Senate,” he says. “Many of the Senators 
were elected by bribery, and they sub- 
missively do the will of the boss.” His 
aim is to secure a change in the Consti- 
tution that will permit just representation 
in the Legislature ; but he admits that the 
Senate must be reformed before a Con- 
stitutional Convention can be called. The 
Governor is a Democrat and was elected 
last fall, receiving 32,297 votes against 
24,511 for his Republican opponent. For 
many years past the office has been held 
by a Republican, and even now the Legis- 
lature has a Republican majority in each 
branch, the Senate containing 27 Repub- 
licans and only 11 Democrats. 


3 


In the Cuban Senate the 
reciprocity treaty with the 
United States was ratified, 
last week, by a vote of 16 to 5. The 
ablest and most convincing speech in the 
debate was that of Sefior Bustamente, 
whose arguments changed the attitude 
of Sefior Sanguily toward the treaty. 
This was admitted by the latter, 
whose passionate speeches had been 
the leading feature of the opposi- 
tion. In the course of his remarks Sefior 
Bustamente pointed to the recent increase 
of imports from Germany, saying that 
Cuba ought not to encourage trade with 
a country that had a million tons of sugar 
to sell in competition with the sugar of 
Cuba. Since the ratification it has been 
announced that Germany will ask both 
Cuba and the United States for such re- 
ductions and privileges as the treaty 
grants.—A Divorce bill has been intro- 
duced in the Cuban House, with the ex- 
planation that the proximity of the 
United States, where great facilities for 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 
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divorce exist, has led many Cubans to 
become American citizens in order that 
they might take advantage of our divorce 
laws.—In Porto Rico the House of Dele- 
gates has voted unanimously to send to 
Congress at Washington a memorial 
praying that a Territorial Government 
be granted to the island and that the Ex- 
ecutive Council be made alegislative body. 
The Council had recently rejected a 
similar memorial. 


It is almost a hundred 
years now since the Bap- 
tists of America divided 
on the three issues of missions, educa- 
tion and Sunday schools. The original 
Baptists were essentially missionary in 
spirit, tho very little mission work was 
done by modern. Baptists until the self- 
sacrificing labors of Wm. Carey revolu- 
tionized the Christian world. The di- 
visions among the Baptists of this 
country resulted in the formation of two 
distinct denominations. These divisions 
did not come all at once, but gradually 
swept over the entire Union. The Primi- 
tive Baptists, called by their critics 
“ Hardshells,” have always been opposed 
to missions, Sunday schools, education 
and temperance sotieties. They are 
fewer now by far than they were when 
the first division came, and they seem to 
be growing fewer and fewer from year 
to year. They are nearly or quite ex- 
tinct in the North. They maintain a few 
weekly periodicals, but these are not 
strong journals and do not exercise any 
great influence. The new division among 
Baptists originated a few years ago, the 
first step having been taken by Rev. T. 
P. Crawford, a missionary of the For- 
eign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, who had spent the 
major portion of his life laboring in 
China. He died last year at an advanced 
age, but left behind him the leaven of a 
new Baptist denomination which is 
working out in the Southwest in rapid 
strides. The new-light Baptists advo- 
cate the theory that each Baptist church 
as a church becomes a part of the general 
body with which it co-operates. The 
theory held by the great body of Baptists 
is that each Baptist church is an inde- 
pendent congregation and that it cannot 
project itself into or become a part of 
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any other ecclesiastical body ; it is repre- 
sented in, Baptist advisory associations 
and conventions by messengers, and not 
by delegates. The new theory is that 
the local church projects itself through 
its delegates into the larger co-operative 
bodies and that these bodies have the 
power to legislate for the churches. In 
two of the Southwestern States those ad- 
vocating this view have organized dis- 
tinct State-wide bodies. One of these is 
known as the Baptist Missionary Asso- 
ciation of Texas, and the other as the 
Baptist Missionary Association of Arkan- 
sas. Evidently these will be followed by 
similar organizations in Kentucky and 
the eastern part of Tennessee. These 
new-light Baptists use substantially the 
same method of criticism of other Bap- 
tist fraternities as was employed by the 
leaders of the Primitive Baptists a cen- 
tury ago. They cry out against the ex- 
penses of the mission work; they bring 
grievous charges against the agents of 
the Mission Boards and Conventions 
and, in short, use the strength of their 
influence for the destruction of what is 
known as the “ organized work” among 
the Baptist people. Thus far the new 
view does not seem to have taken hold 
among the Baptists of the North, but in 
the South there are already practically 
two Baptist denominations, one holding 
to the old view and standing by the old 
boards and conventions, and the other 
advocating substantially the Presbyterian 
idea of church government. 


st 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s Appeal 
to the Dutch 


THE WORLD 


One of the most 
important events 
connected with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s journey to South 
Africa occurred just before he sailed 
from Cape Town, when he met and con- 
ferred with a deputation sent to meet him 
by the Bond, or, as it is now called, South 
African Party. The deputation included 
Mr. Hofmeyr, non-Parliamentary chief 
of the party, Mr. Merriman and Mr. 
Sauer, the two leaders in the House of 
Assembly, and others to the number of a 
hundred and more, representing fully the 
whole party. In his address, Mr. Hof- 
meyr said that the ostracism and boycot- 
ting exercised against the loyal (i.2., to 
Great Britain) Dutch had been much ex- 
aggerated in the reports, but that a cer- 
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tain amount did actually exist and was 
sincerely to be deplored. He declared 
that the party reprobated all acts of an 
offensive character or the irritation of 
loyal subjects by supporting the colors 
of the late Republic, by wearing badges 
of the rebel forces and the like. “We 
are prepared,” he said, in conclusion, “ to 
address an appeal to our people in the 
spirit of this statement, and to co-operate 
to the fullest of our power to promote 
a good understanding between, and the 
hoppiness and prosperity of, both the 
great European sections of our popula- 
tion under the flag which waves over all 
of us.” Mr. Chamberlain’s reply, as 
would be expected, was apt and the whole 
affair passed off auspiciously. Some 
doubts were expressed by the skeptical 
in regard to the sincereity of the deputa- 
tion’s profession of entire loyalty, but a 
recent publication in Ons Land, the or- 
gan of the party, shows that Mr. Hof- 
meyr spoke in entire good faith. That 
paper has printed a circular which Mr. 
Hofmeyr has drawn up for distribution 
throughout the country. After recalling 
the interview with Mr. Chamberlain, he 
says that his declaration on that occasion 
made a deep impression on the Colonial 
Secretary and the Governor of Cape 
Colony. On that account he was the 
more ready to carry out his plan of ad- 
dressing an appeal to the people in gen- 
eral. The circular concludes as follows: 


“In the name of the party I now request 
you to spread the circular as far and wide as 
you can, and to obtain for the views’ it ex- 
presses hearty support where such has not 
already been obtained. Our community is too 
small to be divided into two hostile camps on 
account of the war without grievous injury to 
the whole. By keeping alive the grievances 
and bitterness arising from the war we should 
sacrifice our own peace of mind, retard the 
progress of the country, and play into the 
hands of our adversaries. The South African 
party believes that boycotting and ostracism 
are not so general or so one-sided as has been 
represented, and one knows that what is char- 
acterized by these strong terms frequently has 
nothing to do with condemnation of loyalty to 
the British Crown. Nevertheless, the party 
considers itself called upon to raise its voice 
for mutual rapprochement and conciliation.” 


& 
On the morning of March 14th 


Mr. Chamberlain with his wife 
landed at Southampton on their return 


England 


trip from Sotith Africa and received a 
royal greeting. The first sight that 
caught their eyes was an arch with the 
words, “ Southampton Welcomes Home 
Britain’s Empire Statesman,” in huge 
letters with the Union Jacks and Stars 
and Stripes intertwined. The quays also 
were magnificently decorated, and the 
ships in the harbor were flying all their 
flags as the liner “ Norman” passed up 
Southampton water. After some cere- 
monies on the steamer a procession was 
formed, which passed through the city to 
Hartley Hall, made famous by many 
other gatherings in connection with the 
South African War. Here, in reply to 
an address of welcome, Mr. Chamberlain 
warned the country not to exaggerate 
what he had actually. accomplished. He 
was confident that the Dutch of South 
Africa would now show a loyal spirit to 
the empire to which they belonged, but it 
could not be expected that all the vacil- 
lation which had brought on the war 
would be wiped out instantly. It is a 
general feeling in London that Mr. 
Chamberlain returns to Parliament not a 
day too soon. Mr. Balfour, the Premier, 
is described as looking stale and harassed, 
and the occurrences of the last. few 
months have certainly weakened the hold 
of the Union Party on Parliament and 
on the country. The Education act is not 
working smoothly and needs a strong 
hand to make it properly effective. The 
Church Discipline bill, despite the opposi- 
tion of Mr. Balfour, has passed its sec- 
ond reading by a vote of 139 to 51. The 
bill, which, however, is in no sense a 
party measure, proposes to give civil 
courts power to take cognizance of suits 
brought by laymen to prevent the prac- 
tice of extreme Ritualism and abotishes 
the bishops’ right of veto. The opposi- 
tion to the new army bill is as bitter as 
ever and may cause the Government sert- 
ous embarrassment. The navy estimates 
for the coming year provide for expend- 
ing $179,184,000, which is an increase of 
$16,010,000 over last year. More than 
$11,000,000 of this goes to shipbuilding 
and repairs, the program including three 
battle ships, four armored cruisers, three 
protected cruisers (to be used as scouts), 
fifteen torpedo boat destroyers, ten sub- 
marine torpedo boats, two coastguard 
cruisers, a river gunboat and an Admiral- 
ty yacht. 
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An imperial manifesto of the 
Czar, issued March 12th, has 
been received by the people of 
Russia as a harbinger of essential re- 
forms. After a prelude of a general na- 
ture the ukase read as follows: 

“In demanding the fulfilment of this our 
will, while remaining strongly opposed to any 
violation of the normal course of national life 
and having confidence that all will loyally dis- 
charge their local duties, we are irrevocably 
decided to satisfy the needs for which the 
state has become ripe, and have deemed it ex- 
pedient to strengthen and decree the undeviat- 
ing observance of the principles of tolerance 
laid down by the fundamentai laws of the Rus- 
sian Empire, which, recognizing the Ortho- 
dox Church as the ruling one, grant to all our 
subjects of other religions and to all foreign 
persuasions freedom of creed and worship in 
accordance with other rites; and we are fur- 
ther resolved to continue the active carrying 
out of measures for the improvement of the 
material position of the Orthodox rural clergy, 
while enabling them to take a larger share in 
intellectual and public life. 

“In accordance with impending measures 
for the consolidation of the national economy, 
the efforts of the state credit institutions, and 
especially the nobles’ and peasants’ banks, 
should be directed to strengthening and devel- 
oping the welfare and fundamental pillars of 
Russian village life, and that. of. the local no- 
bility and peasantry. 

“These principles marked out by us for the 
revision of the laws of the rural population 
are, when formulated, to be referred to the 
Provincial Government Councils, so that with 
the assistance of persons enjoying the public’s 
confidence they may be further developed and 
adapted to the special conditions of individual 
localities. In this work the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the inviolability of communal property 
is to be maintained, while at the same time 
means are to be found to render it easier for 
the individual to sever connections with the 
community to which he belongs, if he so de- 
sires, 

“Without delay, measures must be taken to 
lease the peasants from the present burden- 
some liability of forced labor. 

. Thorough reform is to be effected in the 
Provincial governments and district adminis- 
trations by the local representatives, while at- 
ention will be devoted to securing closer co- 
operation between the communal authorities 
ind parochial trustees of the Orthodox 
churches wherever possible. 

_ Calling upon all our subjects to co-operate 
strengthening the moral foundations of the 
family, school and public life, under which 
alone the well-being of the people and the con- 

ence of every one in the stability of his 
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rights can develop, we command our ministers 
and chief officials concerned in this matter to 
submit to us their views regarding the execu- 
tion of our intentions.” 

& 

After the first expres- 
sion of surprise and 
gratification the gen- 
eral tone of comment in the European 
papers on the Czar’s decree is rather 
skeptical than confident. The common 
criticism is that the terms of the decree 
are sO vague as to mean anything or 
nothing, according to the manner in 
which they are carried out. The censor- 
ship makes any free discussion of the 
matter impossible in Russia itself, and 
one must read between the lines to dis- 
cover what the newspapers really think 
of the situation. The Moscow Viedomosti 
probably expresses the general sentiment 
when it declares that rumors circulated 
by Russia’s enemies at home and abroad 
have created disorders and discontent 
in all classes of society, and that the time 
had come when a decisive word was 
recessary to free the country from un- 
certainty, and to mark out the path she 
was to follow. “This word is now 
uttered,” the paper adds. It then pro- 
ceeds to show from the manifesto itseif 
that the Czar is resolved to maintain in- 
tact the principles of absolute monarchy 
and of the Orthodox Church, and that the 
central Government is not to be weakened 
by bestowing any increased independence 
on local elements. The attitude of the 
press in Germany may be gathered from 
the characteristic comments of the Ber- 
lin Post. That paper declares that the 
Czar has not come forward with definite 
proposals or with any well-considered 
plan, but has only mentioned those mat- 
ters in which he thinks reform may be 
made. This want of positiveness looks 
as if even in high quarters there was still 
some uncertainty in regard to what is 
actually desired. And, moreover, the fact 
that the Czar wishes to hear the judg- 
ments and opinions of widely differing 
circles before further steps are taken 
gives rise to the fear that so many views 
may be expressed that general confusion 
will result. The Austrian press agrees 
with the German, and naturally in Eng- 
land considerable skepticism reigns as to 
any good which may come from St. 
Petersburg. 


Effect of the 
Czar’s Manifesto 


- - 
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On learning that seven 
strong Bulgarian bands had 
been formed for spring oper- 
ations in Macedonia the Government at 
Constantinople decided to call out the 
reserves of the Second and Third Army 
Corps, which have their headquarters at 
Adrianople and Monastir respectively. 
At the present time these reserves are in 
the Asiatic provinces, but the Admiralty 
has been instructed to be ready to trans- 
port 300,000 men if so ordered. A corre- 
spondent of the London Times states that 
Marshal Edhem Pasha will be com- 
mander in chief of the Macedonian army. 
Meanwhile Bulgaria has been adopting 
special measures for preventing the in- 
road of revolutionary bands from that 
country into Macedonia. A_ flying 
column of gendarmerie has been formed, 
which consists of 200 mounted men and 
100 foot, and which wiil patrol the border 
districts night and day. It is, however, 
impossible to blockade completely the 
whole frontier, and members of the bands 
are constantly passing from one country 
to the other—Mr. Leishman has at last 
obtained from the Turkish Government 
the concessions which the United States 
has so earnestly desired. Henceforth the 
examinations and diplomas of the Ameri- 
can Medical College at Beirut will be 
recognized officially just as the French 
are. Moreover, the wives and children 
of Armenians who have become natural- 
ized Americans will now be permitted to 
leave the empire without hindrance and 
may join their husbands and fathers in 
this country. The Council of Ministers 
has agreed to recognize American re- 
ligious and educational establishments, 
and only the imperial sanction is needed 
to carry their agreement into effect. As 
a result of this concession, Mr. Banks, 
the American archeologist, who has 
been waiting three years for such per- 
mission, would be allowed to undertake 
excavation at Tel-Abraham in Mesopo- 
tamia. 


Turkey and 
Macedonia 


x 


The eyes of Poles 
and Germans are 
turned with keen in- 
terest on the electoral campaign which is 
now being carried on by the Poles in 
Upper Silesia. Silesia is a section of 
Poland which fell away (under one 
branch of the Piast family) in the four- 


The Poliah Contest 
in Silesia 
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teenth century and was bequeathed to 
Brandenburg by Duke George William 
of Liegnitz, the last of the Silesian Pi- 
asts, in the seventeenth century. As the 
nobles, the townsmen and the priests had 
early become Germanized, Silesia was 
long ago accounted as thoroughly Ger- 
man. Only the common folk of Polish 
descent preserved among themselves the 
Polish language. Even these, however, fol- 
lowing the example of the upper classes, 
looked upon themselves as Germans 
who merely spoke a different language. 
About twenty years ago the national Pol- 
ish spirit, which had lain dormant for six 
centuries, began to awaken. Gradually 
the renascent spirit penetrated all the 
classes of Upper Silesia. According to 
the last Prussian census report there live 
in Silesia nearly one million two hundred 
thousand Poles. Hitherto these people 
have chosen as their representatives in 
the German Parliament and in the Prus- 
sian Diet Germans, members of the 
Roman Catholic party—the Center. But 
when the Poles observed that the party 
which, “ for the good of the faith,” they 
had so faithfully supported, had, after 
the termination of the Kulturkampf, be- 
come lukewarm in its support of the 
Poles against the denationalizing projects 
of the Government ; when they perceived 
that the Center was becoming more and 
more a Government party and that the 
majority of the priests were carrying on 
in their churches the work of Germaniza- 
tion “for the good of the faith,” their 
adhesion to the party began to slacken. 
A few months ago was organized the Pol- 
ish Electoral Society of Silesia, for the 
purpose not only of agitating against the 
Center and against German and Polish 
Socialists, but also of promoting the edu- 
cational and economic reform of the Si- 
lesian people. In an address which the 
Polish Electoral Society of Silesia has 
just issued it says: 


“We are against the Center, in the first 
place, because no German has the right to hold 
out his hand for Polish credentials; in the sec- 
ond place, because the Center is assuming 
more and more the character of a Government 
party; and, lastly, because its adherents in Si- 
lesia cultivate the policy of Germanization.” 


In answer to this the Center has pub 
lished in the German papers a disclaimer 
of the anti-Polish acts of the Prussian 
Government. 
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The Passing of Speaker Henderson 


By Julian W. Richards 


(Mr. Richards is Private Secretary to Speaker Henderson, and he informs us that this article has 
been approved by the Speaker and that the portion of it relating to an interview between President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Henderson was revised by the President himself.—Ep1ror.] 


(<THE king is dead! Long live the 
king!” As Speaker Hender- 
son rapped upon the Speaker’s 

desk of the House of Representatives at 

twelve o’clock noon, March 4th, and 
said: “I declare the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress adjourned sine die,” he voiced his 
own farewell to political life and his re- 
habilitation as a private citizen after 
twenty years of public service. With the 
assembling of the Fifty-eighth Congress 

a new Speaker must take up the burden 

which has fallen from the broad shoul- 

ders of a man who by his own decision 
laid aside the honor of the second place 
in the Government. 

To succeed such a Speaker as Thomas 
B. Reed required a man of intensity of 
character and strong personality, that 
there might be no descent from the rug- 
ged hights to which the “Czar” had 
lifted the headship of this great popular 
branch of Congress; and the verdict of 
all who served under Speaker Hender- 
son is that, while he walked in the paths 
made famous by his predecessor, he 
made these paths easier of access and 
rendered the task of following his lead- 
ership pleasanter and the way smoother. 

No statesman can afford to be thin- 
skinned. The gnats and various other 
sorts of stinging things gather around 
him in numbers measured by the degree 
of the brilliancy of his attainments, and 
if he is sensitive to their presence politi- 
cal life soon becomes unbearable. 

Speaker Henderson felt these stings, 
but, along with the integrity characteris- 
tic of his Scotch ancestry, he inherited 
a strength of will enabling him to endure 
petty annoyances with no manifestation 
of resentment. 

During the second year of his Speaker- 
ship the most persistent of these annoy- 
ances was the rumor that he was at va- 
tance with the Administration on ques- 
tions of public policy. It was claimed 
that he was not in sympathy with the 


President or with his party in regard to 
legislation for Porto Rico, but when this 
question reached final adjustment it was 
admitted that he had all along stood with 
the majority of his party, and before he 
closed his career as Speaker he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the Porto 
Rican problem, to the unraveling of 
which he devoted much earnest endeavor, 
had been worked out right. 

When President Roosevelt succeeded 
the lamented McKinley these stories of 
friction between the White House and 
the Capitol took on new life. The beet 
sugar controversy, which delayed the 
passage of the bill for reciprocity with 
Cuba, was seized upon as a raison d’étre 
for stories that the President was angered 
with the Republican House leaders and 
had informed the Speaker that if he and 
the other leaders could not control the 
Republican majority in the House, it was 
time they abdicated their positions and a 
new set of leaders was chosen. 

One day when these rumors were fly- 
ing about, thick as autumn leaves, a con- 
ference was called by the President. The 
Speaker and a number of prominent men 
from both houses of Congress were pres- 
ent. The conference lasted for several 
hours, and at its close the visitors were 
interrogated concerning it by the news- 
paper men on duty at the White House. 
They were informed that the President 
had called the conference and it was but 
courtesy to him that he alone should give 
out the story. 

Now a Washington correspondent is 
supposed by his managing editor to be 
little less than omniscient. This manag- 
ing editor, sitting at his desk several hun- 
dred miles away, seems to think that 
when he wires the man at Washington 
to interview any public man, presto! it 
is done. Should the correspondent “ fall 
down,” the editor charges it up to his 
laziness and proceeds at once to roast 
him, The correspondents knew this 
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peculiarity of managing editors and real- 
ized that they must have some sort of 
story about this conference. The man- 
ner, tone, facial expression of the visitors 
as to vexation, disgust, anger, or per- 
plexity, distrust and downright alarm 
were carefully canvassed. 

“When I talked to Mr. Blank, he 
swore at me roundly,” said one of the 
young men. “ His face was red and I 
should say he was mad clear through.” 

“Those fellows were the leaders of 
the House,” said another, “ and each of 
them looked as tho he had- just heard 
from his home convention and the other 
fellow had won. I'll wager the Presi- 
dent called them down good and plenty.” 

Each of the young men had noticed 
the same “ pointers,” and the next morn- 
ing newspaper readers found upon their 
breakfast tables long accounts of another 
“serious disagreement” between the 
President and the Speaker and other 
leaders of Congress. 

The truth of the matter was that the 
President had called these men together 

to discuss a phase of the Schley inquiry, 
‘ and during the whole conference the 
question of “ aid for Cuba ” had not been 
referred to, neither was there the slight- 
est friction between the President and 
any of his visitors. 

It might be asked, how could the 
newspaper men know this unless the in- 
formation was given them? But how 
did they know the other story? 

This example will serve to fit almost 
every occasion when it was charged that 
the Speaker and Republican leaders in 
Congress were at variance with the 
President ; and yet, even up to the last 
fortnight of the session, certain reputable 
newspapers gave currency to the same 
old threadbare and frequently discredited 
rumors. 

Both the Speaker and President 
Roosevelt have been annoyed by the per- 
sistence of these stories, and the Presi- 
dent has several times denied them 
emphatically. On the occasion of a call 
upon the President by the Speaker, on 
February 17th last, in the presence of 
Senator Spooner, Secretary Root and 
Gen. G. M. Dodge, of New York, the 
President paid the Speaker a high com- 
pliment. Taking both of the Speaker’s 
hands in his he said very earnestly: “I 


want to thank you for what you have 
done in the interest of the country as 
Speaker. I recall no Speaker with a 
more successful record of substantial 
achievement of what was before him to 
do. Your work is to be all the more ap- 
preciated because so many new questions 
were involved that it had to be essen- 
tially creative work.” 

The Speaker was manifestly touched 
by this expression of confidence on the 
part of the President, and he replied: 
“Mr. President, I appreciate your words, 
but the American people have cause on 
bended knee to thank their God for giv- 
ing them a President so untiring and 
successful in his efforts for their good. 
I cannot let you pay this kind tribute to 
me without saying that much to you.” 

General Dodge, of New York, who is 
an old Iowan and an intimate friend of 
both President Roosevelt and _ the 
Speaker, was so impressed by the occur- 
rence that he asked permission to have 
the words of the two men transcribed 
that he might keep them as a memento 
of the occasion and proof of the cordial- 
ity between them. To this request the 
President willingly gave his consent. 

To those who have been intimately as- 
sociated with the Speaker during his 
term of service as such several elements 
of his character have become especially 
prominent. When he first assumed the 
gavel he said to some of his friends, with 
whom he was discussing certain matters 
pertaining to the organization of the 
House, “I want to be entirely fair with 
every one, no matter on which side of the 
chamber he may sit. I think you will all 
agree that I am a tolerably sound parti- 
san Republican, but I want to say here 
and now that no partisan advantage will 
ever accrue to my party through any um 
fair ruling of mine;” and no one, not 
even the most partisan representative of 
the opposite party, will charge Speaker 
Henderson with unfairness. 

Altho the power of the Speaker is al- 
most arbitrary, yet he is absolutely bound 
by the rules of the House and, strange as 
it may seem, he is the only real slave m 
that body. 

The House of Representatives is not 4 
big town meeting in which the man who 
gets upon his feet first and shouts “ Mr. 
Speaker” the loudest is entitled to 
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recognition. If this were the case a 
large part of each session would be but 
days in Bedlam and very little actual 
business could be transacted. In order 
to expedite matters, and as it is simply 
impossible to pass all bills introduced, 
the "Speaker selects whom he will recog- 
nize to call up measures by the method 
known as “unanimous consent.” The 
member wishing to pass a bill, local in 
its character, is required to explain it 
to the Speaker, and then it remains for 
the Speaker to decide whether the bill 
shall have a hearing on the floor or not. 
This gives the Speaker great power, but 
no one will assert that Mr. Henderson 
has used this power other than wisely, 
and the records will show that more pri- 
vate bills have been passed by “ unani- 
mous consent” during his Speakership 
than ever before in a like period. 

“ These are the bills which mean so 
much to the boys,” he said. “ They are 
local, mostly, to their districts, and are of 
special benefit to their constituents, and 
I am always glad to help them when I 
can, provided, of course, that the meas- 
ures are good ones.” 

Before deciding, however, in regard to 
bills concerning which there might be 
any controversy, they- were submitted to 
the wise heads among the leaders and 
their advice was asked. In the matter of 
unanimous consents he manifested his 
fairness by alternating recognition be- 
tween members of the political parties 
in an entirely impartial manner. 

Some weeks before the close of the 
last session Mr. Moon, of Tennessee, an- 
nounced his intention in a speech on the 
floor to object to the consideration of 
any more bills by unanimous consent 
until the Committee on Rules should re- 
port a rule for the consideration of a 
bill which he had introduced constituting 
the Territory of Jefferson out of the In- 
dian Territory. The Speaker, immedi- 
ately upon this declaration, closed his 
unanimous consent book and stated to all 
applicants that he would not recognize 
any one for unanimous consent until Mr. 
Moon withdrew his threat. Some of 
them suggested that they should try to 
get the member from Tennessee to waive 
oo objection in favor of their particular 
NUS, 


“That won’t do,” said the Speaker. 
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“T will not abdicate in favor of Mr. 
Moon, nor will I delegate to him the 
right to decide which bills shall be con- 
sidered and which shall not. There will 
be no more unanimous consents until he 
gives way entirely.” The Speaker re- 
mained firm to the last, saying : “ As long 
as I am Speaker of this House I propose 
to be Speaker, and my tenure of office 
holds until noon of the 4th day of 
March.” 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
Speaker Henderson was an important 
factor in framing the “ Reed Rules,” and 
especially in that radical departure from 
former custom which was inaugurated 
wien Mr. Reed counted a quorum. 

Mr. Reed was first elected Speaker of 
the Fifty-first Congress, he being the suc- 
cessful candidate in a field which in- 
cluded Burrows of Michigan, Cannon of 
Illinois, McKinley of Ohio, and Hender- 
son of Iowa; and these gentlemen fre- 
quently met in consultation with him at 
his request when the so-called “ Reed 
Rules ” were being shaped. The country 
seemed to be ripe for doing away with 
the filibustering tactics that had charac- 
terized former Congresses, and as a step 
in this direction these gentlemen in con- 
sultation with Speaker Reed decided that 
the Speaker had a right to count a 
quorum in case the Democrats persisted 
in blocking the wheels of legislation by 
refusing to answer to their names on 
roll-call. Only a few days later and the 
time for action came. A roll-call had 
been ordered, the opposition sat in si- 
lence, refusing to answer, and the call 
showed that not a quorum had answered 
to their names. Mr. Henderson was in 
his place on the floor when a messenger 
touched his shoulder and whispered to 
him that the Speaker desired to see him 
at the desk. He went to the desk and . 
the Speaker said to him in a low tone, 
“Well, David, we are up to it now.” 

Mr. Henderson replied, with all the 
force of his nature aroused to action, 
“Tom, you must go ahead! Remember, 
all our boys will stand by you!” 

The Speaker counted a quorum, and 
then followed those exciting scenes: 
which are historic. 

A dispatch announcing the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley was handed 
to Speaker Henderson as he was about 
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to take passage on a steamer at Cher- 
bourg, France, to return to the United 
States from a trip abroad. The shock 
was a severe one, for he had long loved 
McKinley as a man and admired him as 
a statesman, but most of all because he 
realized that it was the manifestation of 
an attempt to naturalize anarchy in the 
United States; and his first public utter- 
ance after reaching our shores was a 
promise to aid in every possible manner 
any legislation tending to crush out this 
dangerous propaganda. 

In an address delivered before a large 
audience in his own State soon after- 
ward the Speaker said: 

“The dying McKinley said, ‘It is God’s 
way, and I believe he was right. In that 
terrible moment I feel that God gave him to 
see the danger which threatens our nation in 
the coming of this red-handed outcast from 
foreign shores, and I believe he felt that his 
death was God’s way of arousing us to a sense 
of our duty and nerving us to give battle to 
the accursed serpent which seeks a_ hiding 
place in this free country.” 


The Spanish War and the resultant 
territorial expansion of the United States 
made the Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh 
Congresses epochal, and the Speaker took 
a prominent part in shaping the many 
great measures which were made neces- 
sary by our changed conditions and 
added responsibilities. But this was not 
all the creative work of these Congresses. 
Following upon the monetary conference 
at Atlantic City, presided over by the 
Speaker, the Fifty-sixth Congress gave to 
the Gold Standard the “ vitality and va- 
lidity of law,” and then followed many 
new and important measures, culminat- 
ing in the Anti-Trust legislation enacted 
shortly before the close of the last ses- 
sion. Upon these and other questions 
affecting the general welfare of the coun- 
try the Speaker’s room was the scene of 
frequent earnest consultations, and in 
that room ideas and plans were evolved 
and suggested which later on came from 
the hands of the great committees in 
shape for submission to the House. 

To facilitate the passage of some of 
these important measures it became 
necessary to evoke the great power of 
the Committee on Rules. The critic of 
the methods of the majority party in 
Congress can always find place for an 


attack upon the Committee on Rules. 
This committee, it is true, has immense 
power in bringing a measure safely 
through the cross-seas of a filibustering 
opposition. It can decide that debate on 
any measure shall end at a certain speci- 
fied hour, and that then the previous 
question may be considered as ordered 
and the bill put upon its passage imme- 
diately without intervening motion or 
amendment. This is a most drastic ex- 
ample of the power of the Committee on 
Rules, but it should be remembered that 
this committee consists of the Speaker 
and two other members of the majority 
together with two members of the mi- 
nority; hence the three members of the 
majority must vote together to report the 
rule, and then it is of no effect until it is 
adopted by a majority in the House. 

Concisely stated, the Committee on 
Rules is simply a potent instrument for 
carrying out the will of the majority. In 
a body whose very existence depends 
upon the right of the majority to rule, 
this coramittee only affords a sure meth- 
od of enforcing this right. The Speaker, 
however, always held that the Commit- 
tee on Rules ought not to be called upon 
to take action except in an emergency 
and upon measures of the greatest gen- 
eral importance. 

During the last term of Speaker Hen- 
derson’s administration the “ Iowa idea” 
began to develop among certain politi- 
cians belonging to a new régime in his 
State. This so-called idea first came to 
light in an apparently innocent plank in 
the State platform, adopted two years 
ago, on which only State officers were 
nominated. This plank attracted little at- 
tention atfirst,altho some of the older poli- 
ticians shook their heads and suggested 
that if it were carried to its logical con- 
clusion it would be found to be a prac- 
tical admission that the tariff fosters the 
trusts. It was supposed, however, that 
this platform was intended solely for 
State consumption, and that when the 
Congressional campaign came on the 
managers of the “ Iowa idea ” would be 
content with a reaffirmation of the na- 
tional platform. But the new régime did 
not intend to give up the advantage it 
had gained, and in the convention last 
year the “Towa idea” was again ex- 
pressed in the plank demanding a fe 
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vision of the tariff wherever it had be- 
come a “shelter to monopoly.” This 
was the language of the platform, but 
the platform-makers talked openly of the 
necessity of tariff revision and that such 
revision should be brought about as soon 
as possible, and it was hinted that the 
short session of the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress would be the proper time for be- 
ginning the work. And here began the 
friction which ultimately brought about 
the declination by the Speaker of the 
unanimous renomination which had been 
tendered him by the Republican conven- 
tion of his district. 

Speaker Henderson believed honestly 
and earnestly in protection. He admit- 
ted, however, that there was nothing 
sacred in the schedules and that possibly 
some of them should be revised; but, 
having passed through three seasons of 
tariff revision during his service in the 
House, he thoroughly realized that any 
attempt at tariff changing brings about 
a period of great commercial uncertainty 
and disturbance, and he held that it was 
the hight of folly to endanger our pros- 
perity by invoking that spirit of uncer- 
tainty which might produce a panic, sim- 
ply because the present tariff law 
possibly contains some schedules that 
should be revised. He held that it would 
be impossible, with the rules which now 
govern the Senate, to put through both 
houses any scheme for a revision of some 
of the schedules without precipitating 
general tariff revision, because of the 
diversity of interests and the fact that no 
two sections of the country are agreed 
as to which schedules ought to be re- 
vised, and because it would require more 
time than could be given at a short ses- 
sion of Congress. 

It was Speaker Henderson’s desire at 
all times to be the Speaker for the whole 
country, and not for any section, State 
or district; but this broad-minded and 
patriotic determination, which was recog- 
nized and commended by his colleagues, 
became, strangely enough, an instrument 
ot assault in the hands of a certain ele- 
ment in the Republican party of his own 
State. 

_When it became known that his posi- 
tion on the tariff did not accord exactly 
with the “ Iowa idea” it began to be 
hinted that he was “ getting away from 
his people,” that in his anxiety to main- 
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tain himself as Speaker of the House he 
had separated himself from the interests 
of the people of his State and district 
and did not keep informed as to their 
desires on this subject. 

True, these charges effected nothing, 
for he was renominated by acclamation 
while he was yet in Washington engaged 
in the discharge of his duties as Speaker ; 
but as the time for the opening of the 
fall campaign approached, the “Iowa 
idea” was forced into greater promi- 


“nence, together with the declaration that 


no one should accept a nomination at the 
hands of the Republican party in the 
State unless he subscribed heartily to the 
platform adopted by the Republican State 
convention. Then it was the Speaker 
discovered that he would be placed in the 
position of antagonizing the Republican 
organization of the State with the Gov- 
ernor at its head—not that he would have 
to fight the organization at the polls, for 
its leaders, at least, had agreed to sup- 
port him, but he would have to combat 
the “ Iowa idea,” which they had set up 
as the type and model of loyalty to the 
Republican party. Confronted by these 
conditions he felt he must decline the 
nomination which had been given him by 
the convention several months before, for 
he preferred to give up the high position 
he had attained after nearly a score of 
years of service in Congress, rather than 
bend the knees to false gods. 

It was not a retreat from the presence 
of the enemy, for there was at no time 
any danger that he would be beaten at 
the polls, and Judge Birdsall, who was 
nominated by the reconvened convention, 
received 6,000 more votes than were 
given to ex-Governor Boies, the Demo- 
cratic nominee. He simply found that 
a theory (the “ Iowa idea,” if you please 
to so term it) dominated the Republican 
party organization in his State. He 
could not subscribe to this theory, for he 
believed that the protective policy, in- 
augurated and maintained by the Repub- 
lican party, was necessary to the prosper- 
ity of the whole country. He was too 
true a man and too honest a Republican 
to dissemble upon a question which 
seemed to him so vital; and, rather than 
become the cause of dissensions in the 
party in his State, he determined to stand 
aside and “ let the new light shine.” 

Wasuincron, D. C. 





Malaria and Mosquitoes 
By Professor Ronald Ross, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., C.B. 


[Dr. Ross, to whom has just been granted one of the Nobel Prizes for this year for his successful 
investigation of the relations between malaria and mosquitoes, is looked up to by the medical and scien- 
tific world as the authority on this subject. He was born in 1857 and is the son of General Sir C. C. 
C. Ross, and after graduation from the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in London he entered in 1881 the 


Indian Medical Service. 


In 1894: he determined to make an experimental investigation of the 


hypothesis of Manson and Laveran that mosquitoes are connected with the propagation of mala- 
ria. After two and a half years’ failure he succeeded in demonstrating this. At present he is directing 
the work of limiting malaria in the British possessions in India and in South Africa and is training a 
number of scientific aids for this purpose at the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, in England. 


—EDITOR. ] 


UR knowledge of malaria was in a 
very chaotic state until, as the 
result of the discovery of quinine 

in the seventeenth century, the great 
Italian physician, Torti, was able to dif- 
ferentiate this disease from other fevers 
and describe its symptoms with exact- 
ness. During the eighteenth century 
Morton, Lancisi, Pringle and others 
made the observation that this disease 
raged especially in low-lying lands on 
the borders of stagnant waters. These 
investigators were the first to announce 
the theory as to the origin of malaria, 
which, under one form or another, has 
been generally admitted down to our own 
day. They taught that malaria is due to 
a miasm which arises from the soil or 
from water in infected regions. 

A great step forward was made in our 
knowledge of malaria about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when Meckel, 
Virchow and Frerichs made it Clear that 
the pathological product characteristic 
of the disease was a black substance 
found in the blood and in the organs of 
patients, consisting of fine granular mat- 
ter, black or dark brown in color, which 
was called by them malarial pigment, or 
melanine. The investigations along 
these lines were crowned by the dis- 
covery made by Laveran in 1880. This 
French investigator, working in Algiers, 
showed that melanine is produced in the 
bodies of innumerable very minute 
parasites, which live in the red corpus- 
cles of the blood of malaria patients. 

By a very fortunate coincidence it was 
just at this time that Ray Lankester in- 
itiated the science of the parasitology of 
the blood corpuscles by his discovery of 
certain parasites in the blood of frogs, 
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which he called Drepanidium ranarum. 
The relationship between the parasites 
found by these two investigators was at 
once evident. There could be no doubt 
that the parasite discovered by Laveran 
was a protozo6n and not a vegetable, like 
the other pathogenic micro-organisms 
which had been discovered shortly be- 
fore by Pasteur, Lister, Koch and others. 

In the year 1885 a new step forward 
was made as the result of Golgi’s re- 
searches in Italy. He showed that the 
malarial parasite of human beings is 
propagated in the bodies of the host by 
ordinary multiplication, and also by a 
sexual generation including spore-forma- 
tion. The exacerbations of malarial 
fever in a patient were shown by his 
investigations to coincide with sporula- 
tion; and he demonstrated that there 
were at least three varieties of malarial 
parasites that occurred in the blood of 
malarial patients in Italy. 


The first thing necessary to make our 
knowledge of the cause of malaria defi- 
nite was to study the life history of the 
malarial parasite outside of man. The 
problem seemed almost insurmountable. 
It seemed then as if the parasite lived 
freely in the water and soil of swampy 
regions, and found a way into the human 
body by the respiratory or digestive 
tracts. In order to prove this it was 
necessary to find these parasites in the 
water or the soil of infected territories. 
The parasite, however, was not a bac- 
terium, but an animal organism. It 
could not, like bacteria, be cultivated on 
gelatin. Malaria could be transferred 
by the injection, as it was proved, of 
fresh blood from a malaria patient, but 
this was quite different from cultivating 
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it on an artificial medium. Only one 
thing remained then, to find the malarial 
parasites in the soil or the water, which 
seemed impossible. 

Dr. Patrick Manson furnished the first 
key to the solution of the problem. He 
had already theoretically suggested the 
explanation of the distribution of the 
disease known as filiariasis, and careful 
observation showed the truth of his 
theory. The mosquito proved to be the 
intermediate host for the distribution of 
this animal parasitic disease from man to 
man. Manson applied this successfully 
proven theory to malaria, asserting that 
the only explanation possible was that 
the mosquito was the carrier of the dis- 
ease from man to man. Laveran an- 
nounced that he was ready to accept 
Manson’s views on the strength of the 
analogy with filiaria nocturna. Koch, 
and afterward Bignami and Mendini, be- 
came advocates of the theory that ma- 
laria was mosquito borne, partly because 
of its special epidemicity and partly be- 
cause of a curious analogy between the 
protozoan parasites of Texas cattle fever 
which, as was shown by Smith and Kil- 
borne in America, are carried from beast 
to beast by a tick. 

Dr. Manson spoke to me of his theory 
and it seemed to me extremely plausible. 
It was this theory of Manson’s which 
solved the difficult problem of malarial 
distribution; and I am quite sure that 
without this theory the question would 
still remain unsolved. 

Dr. Manson mentioned his theory to 
me toward the end of 1894, and I under- 
took to study the question as fully as 
possible. I began my researches at 
Secunderabad, India, in April, 1895. I 
may say at once that I must express my 
obligations for constant encouragement 
and helpful suggestions to Manson and 
Laveran, as well as to the Indian Gov- 
ernment. The task was not an easy one, 
however. As a matter of fact, my suc- 
cess in solving the problem must be at- 
tributed not a little to good luck. The 
only method possible was to examine 
carefully all the tissues of mosquitoes 
which had been known to have obtained 
blood. from malarial sufferers, so as to 
find some trace of the malarial parasites. 
he microscopic examination of a single 
mosquito requires two or three hours. 
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The form and the appearance of the ob- 
ject that I was looking for were entirely 
unknown to me, and besides I had no 
idea in what species of mosquito I would 
be most likely to find it. 

As a matter of fact my researches re- 
mained without any success for nearly 
two years and a half. My studies were 
mainly taken up with specimens of the 
genus Culex, the ordinary mosquito, 
which is common everywhere in the In- 
dies, as well as throughout most of the 
world. After many negative results I 
finally went to that portion of India, the 
Sigur-Ghat, not far from Ootacamund, 
where malaria is most frequent and 
virulent, and examined mosquitoes there, 
sure that I would find among them some 
parasites like those which caused mala- 
ria in man. My efforts were in vain, 
however, and I returned to the plan of 
carefully following certain kinds of 
mosquitoes. Over and over again I 
found that mosquitoes of the genus Culex, 
fed upon infected malarial subjects, 
whose blood contained many malarial 
parasites, showed not a trace of these 
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parasites, tho the insects were carefully 
examined cell by cell. It was evident 
that the malarial parasites were com- 
pletely digested in the stomach of the 
mosquitoes. 

Finally, in a flask filled with mosquito 
larve, brought me by a native from an 
unknown source, I found a certain num- 
ber of mosquitoes that were quite dif- 
ferent in appearance to Culex. The in- 
sects had special markings on their 
wings and their ova were in the form of 
boats. -Eight of these insects were 
placed upon a malarial patient, whose 
blood contained crescentic malarial or- 
ganisms. Six of them were dissected 
without success. In the seventh, how- 
ever, I found on carefully going over the 
stomach of the insects that an unusual 
element was present. I was struck by 
the fact that on the exterior surface of 
the stomach there were certain round or 
oval cells, two or three times the diame- 
ter of a red corpuscle, such as I had 
never seen in specimens of mosquitoes 
hitherto examined. Imagine my sur- 
prise and delight when I found in each 
of these cells some granules of melanine, 
the characteristic pigment formed by the 
malarial organism alone. The following 
day the eighth mosquito of the same 
kind was dissected and found to con- 
tain exactly the same kind of cells, each 
of them inclosing some melanine, but 
these cells in this mosquito were a little 
larger than those examined the day be- 
fore. 

These fortunate observations’ gave the 
solution of the problem. The peculiar 
cells that I had found were the zygotes 
of the parasite of remittent fever in 
process of development within the tissues 
of the mosquito. I learned very shortly 
afterward that the mosquito with special- 
ly marked wings and ova in the form of 
a boat belonged to the genus Anopheles. 
Naturally these two observations were of 
themselves entirely insufficient to prove 
the connection between malaria and 
the mosquito. Subsequent observations, 
however, confirmed my suspicions as to 
the relation between these bodies and 
the malarial parasite. The presence of 
the melanine, a very typical substance, 
almost unique in its way, gave me a 
guiding thread which was not difficult 
to follow. My preparations of the 


stomachs of these two Anopheles mosqui- 
toes were afterward examined by Messrs. 
Smith, Manson, Thin and Bland-Sutton, 
who confirmed my observations with re- 
gard to them. 

In a series of observations made upon 
birds and various mosquitoes I succeed- 
ed in demonstrating very clearly that 
these pigmented cells, which I had found 
in the stomach walls of the Anopheles 
mosquito, corresponded to the phenomena 
to be observed whenever certain kinds 
of mosquitoes feed upon animals hav- 
ing blood cell parasitic diseases. There 
could no longer be any doubt that these 
pigmented cells constituted one stage of 
the development of such parasites in the 
mosquito. This idea was accepted by 
both Laveran and Manson, to whom I 
had sent specimens, and in June, 1808, 
Manson published an illustrated memoir 
bearing on my researches and showed 
that the pigmented cells must be the 
zygotes or conjugation cells of the proc- 
ess of fertilization of the parasite of 
malaria, which had been discovered and 
described by MacCallum at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital in Baltimore. 

It remained to follow the history of 
the development of these conjugation 
cells. I found that the zygotes enlarged 
and after a while began to divide into 
segments. Each one of these became af- 
ter a time a blastophore, or spore-bearer, 
carrying a certain number of sporoblasts 
attached to its surface. The terminal 
stage showed the zygote filled with thou- 
sands of sporoblasts, or, as they have 
since been called, filiform elements. 

I found further that the zygotes, or 
conjugate forms, of the malarial parasite 
come to maturity and begin to divide 
about a week after the infection of the 
insect. Then under the form of filiform 
elements, or sporoblasts, they become 
distributed through the body of their 
host. What happens to them afterward? 
There was no doubt that the little cor- 
puscles found their way into every part 
of the mosquito’s body. They could be 
found even in the palpi of the insects, 
but what became of them remained a 
difficult problem. I sacrificed many 
thousand insects in order to try to de- 
termine the ultimate transformation of 
the malarial parasite. 

Finally, in examining the head and 
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thorax of a mosquito, I found a large 
gland composed of a central canal sur- 
rounded by a bunch of cells. My aston- 
ishment was great when I found that a 
number of these cells were intimately 
united with the blasts, or filiform ele- 
ments, which are very different in ap- 
pearance from the normal cells of the 
mosquito. I had no idea at first what 
this gland was. It was a large racemose 
organ, composed of six lobes placed 
three on each side of the insect’s neck. 
The canals from the lobes united ulti- 
mately in a common tube, or duct, which 
ran along the lower surface of the head 
and penetrated into the median stylet, or 
lancet of the insect’s bill. 

The conclusion was evident. Observa- 
tions invariably showed the filiform ele- 
ments collected in the cells of this gland. 
This gland proved to be the salivary, or 
venomous, organ of the insect. Its func- 
tion consists in secreting the fluid which 
is injected by the insect when it punc- 
tures the skin. It is this fluid which 
causes the well known irritation at the 
point of puncture, the purpose of which 
is doubtless to prevent the contraction of 
the capillaries of the part, or inhibit the 
coagulation of the blood. The discovery 
of the filiform elements in the cells of 
this gland can only be interpreted in one 
way. These filiform elements must evi- 
dently pass through the ducts of the 
gland into the wound made by the bill of 
the insect, and so cause the infection of 
a new vertebrate host. 

By means of experiments upon birds, 
using various forms of red blood cell 
parasites that resemble the malarial para- 
site, I was able to demonstrate that such 
an infection actually took place. After 
this I was about to undertake similar ex- 
periments on human subjects, but was 
prevented by other duties. No time was 
lost, however, since others supplied the 
missing links in the demonstration. 
Bignami, in the fall of 1898, used 
Anopheles mosquitoes and succeeded in 
causing malaria in human subjects. Very 
shortly afterward Koch repeated and 
confirmed, by the weight of his author- 
ity, the results obtained with regard to 
the hematic parasites of man as well as 
those of birds. And Manson succeeded 
in inoculating two human subjects with 
malaria in the heart of London by means 
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of mosquitoes from the Roman Cam- 
pagna. 

A very interesting feature of the 
mosquito host of malaria is its habits in 
breeding. While the ordinary mosquito, 
Culex, develops in any water receptacle 
that may happen to be around a house, 
Anopheles goes through its larval stage 
usually in the little pools of water that 
gather on the ground. This was very 
clearly demonstrated in our recent expe- 
dition to Sierra Leone. While Culex 
would be found breeding in every empty 
gourd or flowerpot in which there hap- 
pened to be a little water, Anopheles was 
found in only one case in such a re- 
ceptacle. Everywhere in Free Town 
where there existed a little pool of water 
more or less permanent, because filled 
from time to time by the rains, Anoph- 
eles developed luxuriantly. The larve 
of this mosquito seemed to be able to 
live also, and this is a significant thing, 
on green, aquatic plants. 

These observations serve to explain 
many things in the history of malaria. 
It has been supposed, for example, that 
malaria occurred whenever soil was 
freshly turned over. Now, however, we 
are able to point to a number of observa- 
tions in which the making of cuttings for 
railroads, or other such work, has given 
rise to such pools of water as are favor- 
able for the development of the Anoph- 
eles mosquito. It is easy to wunder- 
stand that the turning over of the soil 
produces depressions capable of holding 
rain water, and consequently of becom- 
ing a breeding place for Anopheles 
larve. Malaria has often appeared on 
board a vessel touching at an infected 
point. The patients have evidently been 
bitten by infected mosquitoes. In a 
word, I do not know a single case my- 


_self which cannot be explained by the 


mosquito theory of the distribution of 
malaria. 

There is one objection to the theory 
which, in spite of repeated refutation, is 
constantly renewed. It is that malaria 
exists where there are no mosquitoes and 
that such or such a person has had the 
fever without ever having been bitten by 
a mosquito. With regard to this we may 
say in general that malaria is a disease 
which may give rise to relapses. These 
relapses are not preceded by mosquito 
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bites. It is possible to suffer from malaria 
several times, then, without having been 
bitten more than once. This is really 
the answer to most of the supposed cases 
of malaria without mosquitoes. 

Personally, I have never been in any 
place in the tropics, and I have traveled 
extensively, without finding mosquitoes. 
On the other hand, I have often found 
numerous mosquitoes where I have been 
assured that none existed. For instance, 
I was told that there were no mosquitoes 
at Sierra Leone. Careful search has in- 
variably disclosed the existence of mos- 
quitoes in every malarial region in which 
they have been looked for. 

The prevention of malaria consists 
then in the extermination of the Anoph- 
eles mosquito. Owing to its special 
habits of breeding, this is not difficult 
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as a rule. It is only necessary to pre- 
vent the collection of pools of standing 
water. Where the pools of water are 
large and permanent various mosquito- 
cides may be employed to kill the larve 
during their process of development. 
Certain products of crude petroleum 
are probably the best for this purpose. 
M. Grellet reported recently a case in 
France where a whole region had been 
freed from its malaria by the extensive 
use of lime for agricultural purposes. 
There seems no reason to think, then, that 
we shall not succeed in getting rid of 
these insects, and with them the malaria 
of which they are the distributing agent. 
The theory of the transmission of ma- 
laria by the mosquito will prove as use- 
ful to humanity as it is interesting for 
the naturalist. 

LiverPooL, ENGLAND. 


The Permanent International Bureau of Peace 


By Elie Ducommun 


[M. Ducommun shares with M. Albert Gobat the Nobel Prize of Peace for this year. 


We printed an 


appreciative sketch of them both two weeks ago from the pen of Frédéric Passy.—EDITOoR. ] 


HE oldest peace society in the world 
was founded at Boston, in the 
United States of America, about 

1810, on the initiative of Dr. W. Ellery 
Channing and Dr. Noah Worcester. In 
August, 1815, a peace society was 
formed in New York. Others were es- 
tablished ; at the end of the same year in 
Ohio, in January, 1816, at Boston, in 
1817 in Rhode Island and Maine, in 1828 
in South Carolina; altogether they con- 
stitute the American Peace Society: An- 
other peace society was formed in Phila- 
delphia in 1816, which became the main 
trunk of the Universal Peace Union. 

A Peace Society was formed in London 
in 1816; it has been very prosperous and 
is no longer the only one, for the peace 
societies by actual count now number a 
dozen. 

The groups so formed developed slow- 
ly, in the United States as well as Eu- 
rope; for a long time they worked in 
isolation, with no other connections be- 
tween them than the bonds of friendship, 


kept up by letters between the more 
active members. 

A first international congress of peace 
was organized at London in 1843, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Charles Hindley, a 
member of Parliament. The question of 
arbitration was already foreshadowed in 
international treaties. A second congress 
was held in Brussels in 1848, M. Nis- 
shers presiding; and the following year 
the friends of peace united in a congress 
at Paris, August 22d, Victor Hugo be- 
ing president and Richard Cobden vice- 
president. 

New congresses were held, in 1850 at 
Frankfort, and in 1851 at London; but 
more than thirty years rolled away be- 
fore the genuine universal peace con- 
gresses were established. During this 
lapse of time numerous meetings were 
held, organized sometimes by the Inter- 
national League of Peace and Liberty, 
sometimes in Italy, Belgium or Switzer- 
land by the “International Arbitration 
and Peace Association ” of London; but 
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these meetings were naturally of a par- 
ticular rather than general character. 

A large number of peace societies were 
founded between 1858 and 1889, and the 
need began to be felt of bringing their 
delegates together in regular annual con- 
gresses—occasions which would enable 
them to unify as much as possible their 
progress and to exchange their mutual 
hopes. 

These congresses took place in 1889 at 

Paris, in 1890 at London, in 1891 at 
Rome, in Berne in 1892, in Chicago, 
1893; at Antwerp, 1894; in Budapest, 
1896; at Hamburg, 1897; at Paris, 1900, 
and in Glasgow and Monaco, 1go1 and 
1902. 
The first idea which naturally arises in 
the minds of the members of a confed- 
eration as soon as it is seriously estab- 
lished is the formation of a bureau to 
serve both as a center of information 
and at the same time a bond of union. 

This idea was broached from several 
quarters at the opening of the first regu- 
lar annual congress. It was emphasized 


in London at the congress of 1890 by a 


Danish delegate, M. Frederic Bajer, and 
the following year at the congress of 
Rome it passed from an idea to a reality. 

A Committee of+ Organization was 
named, and its first business was to 
charge the writer of the present paper 
with creating at Berne the permanent In- 
ternational Bureau of Peace on the basis 
which had been presented to the congress 
of 1891, under the title, Statutes of a 
Society to represent the civil personality 
under the laws of Switzerland. 

The bureau began its work at Berne 
the 1st of December, 1901, and its stat- 
utes were approved by the fourth univer- 
sal peace congress August 23d, 1892. Its 
functions were determined as follows: 

a. To inform itself upon questions re- 
lating to the promulgation and defense 
of its common ideas, institutions and as- 
sociations in regard to the persons work- 
ing in the interests of peace and to facili- 
tate intercourse between them. 

_b. To assure the study and prepara- 
tion of any questions which can be put in 
readiness for the day of the congresses, 
conferences or any other international 
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meetings which may desire to make use 
of the bureau, and to aid the local com- 
mittee of each of these meetings in that 
which concerns the convocations and the 
other connections. 

c. To execute the decisions of these 
meetings. 

d. To classify and preserve the ar- 
chives of the said meetings, all matter 
which is confided to it and anything 
which may be of interest to the move- 
ment toward peace and arbitration. 

e. To establish a library of all publica- 
tions relating to peace, collecting as far 
as possible articles from journals and re- 
views, as well as official publications of 
various governments touching upon 
questions which may concern peace be- 
tween nations. 

f. To collect as many as possible of 
the decisions rendered by means of arbi- 
tration between nations, and to bring 
them together in such a way as to con- 
stitute a kind of practical jurisprudence 
on this subject. 

g. To keep ready a bibliography of 
publications relating to peace. 

In the accomplishment of these multi- 
farious duties the bureau found itself 
limited to the financial resources received 
from optional subsidies, given by so- 
cieties and particular friends of peace. 
Its beginnings were difficult and most 
modest. It has, however, by degrees de- 
veloped its field of activity in proportion 
as the confidence accorded it has in- 
creased, upon finding it as respectful of 
the independence of each of the peace 
societies as it is desirous of accomplish- 
ing its object in the fullest possible man- 
ner. Its annual budget is still restricted ; 
it varies from 8,000 to 9,000 francs, in- 
cluding about 3,000 francs annually ap- 
propriated by the countries of Switzer- 
land, Norway and Sweden. The State 
of Denmark has paid 2,500 francs once 
for all. 

It may be added, in closing, that for 
seven years the bureau has published a 
bi-monthly sheet (Correspondence Bi- 
mensuelle), which is sent free to-day to 
nearly 1,500 persons known to be at 
work in the interests of the cause of 
peace. 


Paris, FRANCE, 





A Root-Trouble 


in Catholicism 


By a Presbyter 


[Vhe following article is written by a Roman Catholic of scbolarship and distinction and in un- 


impeachable stunding in his Church. 
Eprror.] 


N the course of ages reformers have 
| arisen in the Catholic Church who 
have wrought measures of reform. 
But they accomplished such only when 
they meddled not with the Roman Curia 
and the Hierarchy. No matter how se- 
verely tried in their lifetime, such re- 
formers have as a rule been canonized 
after death. St. Francis of Assisi is 
about the best known example; St. 
Philip Neri is another. They, however, 
who labored at or even suggested the 
reform of the Roman Curia and the Hier- 
archy always got into trouble and were 
driven forth. For instance, Luther fell 
foul of the Curia in his attack on In- 
dulgences. The wily Italians, to hide 
their misdeeds, raised the hue and cry 
of heresy and fulminated excommunica- 
tions, altho the theological questions 
raised by the reformer were on debat- 
able grounds and were only defined by 
the Council of Trent three decades after 
the day the Augustinian monk nailed his 
theses on the side door of the Schloss 
Church in Wittenberg. St. Bernard’s 
work, “ De Consideratione,’ is, perhaps 
the most outspoken from a Catholic pen 
against the evils of the Papacy. When 
translated into German at the time of the 
Vatican Council it was at once slapped 
on the Index. In Latin or French it is 
permissible to read it, but in Heple’s Ger- 
man edition it is forbidden. The time 
and occasion of the translation made it 
heretical ; at least so thought the Congre- 
gation of the Index. De Lamennais and 
Gioberti are fresh instances; both were 
excommunicated because they dared 
to point out the festering sores which 
Rosini brought together in his work on 
the “ Five Wounds of the Church.” 
Now there can be no hope of reform in 
the Catholic Church while the present 
pretensions of the Papacy and the Hier- 
archy hold sway. They form in the main 
the Jus Publicum Ecclesiasticum—a side 
of Canon Law hardly, if at all, taught in 
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American seminaries. Upon one or two 
passages of the Gospel—“ Thou art Pe- 
ter,” “ Feed my lambs ”—is built up a 
colossal system of public law. This is 
nothing more nor less than the legalizing 
of the taking over by the Roman Curia 
of Roman Imperialism and by the hier- 
archy of the feudal system. “ The ghost 
of Cesar sitting on the ashes of the 
Roman Empire” is Hobbes’s definition 
of the Papacy. The ghost of Feudalism 
haunting cathedral thrones is the Epis- 
copate. The Pope for the whole Church, 
the bishop in his diocese, the pastor over 
his flock—all agree that their power 
comes in nowise from the people. The 
Pope asserts universal jurisdiction over 
all the baptized, Catholic and Protestant 


alike; the bishops claim the same _ for 
their respective dioceses, but discuss 
whether their power comes directly from 


Christ or through the Pope. In fact 
Cardinal Manning wrote a book, “On 
the Pastoral Office,” in defense of the 
former view, but was careful to print it 
“ for private circulation ” in order to save 
it from the Index. Reform is not to be 
looked for from the Curia Romana, or, 
indeed, from the Episcopate or even 
from the clergy. It can never be forgot- 
ten that at Constance there were four 
thousand priests, outnumbering more 
than ten to ‘one the bishops, yet they 
stood out almost to a man against Huss, 
who was burned for no heresy, but be- 
cause he wished to reform the Hierarchy. 
His brother priests, like the bishops, were 
far more outspoken than Huss in censur- 
ing the Curia Romana. But when the 
question arose of episcopal and sacer- 
dotal reform they condemned and saw 
burned at the stake the parish priest of 
Prague, whose dying looks so struck a 
poor woman looking on that she has left 
the best biography of John Huss in the 
words: “ O Sancta Simplicitas!” 

Both the Papacy and the Episcopate 
grew up in parallel lines to the civil 
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power till Feudalism reigned supreme 
and the Temporal Power was saddled 
upon Christendom. Feudalism is gone 
save in the Curia and the Hierarchy. 

“ There was a foreigner had trained a goat, 

A shuddering white woman of a beast, 

To climb up, stand straight on a pile of 

sticks 

Put close, which gave the creature room 

enough : 

When she was settled there he, one by one, 

Took away all the sticks, left just the four 

Whereon the little hoofs did really rest, 

There she kept firm, all underneath was 

air.’"* 

This is not an unlike picture of how to 
modern eyes Catholicism, as embodied in 
its government, looks poised in mid-air 
upon the four sticks of Canon Law, 
scholasticism, avarice and greed. 

Many other sticks hold up “ the shud- 
dering white woman,” specially the Re- 
ligious Orders, all of which, however, 
might be taken away, but not one of the 
four mentioned. The Religious Orders, 
indeed, are a strong prop, but not an es- 
sential one. The Catholic nations of 
Europe have demonstrated it beyond 
cavil. Indeed, they are a most serious 
drag on the Church’s life. The older of 
them have given their. names only to vari- 
ous kinds of beers and drinks, Augus- 
tiner-brau, Dominikaner-brau, Francis- 
kaner-brau, Kloster-brau, Chartreuse, 
Benedictine. To no school of art, sculp- 
ture, history, music, architecture have 
their names been attached. In our youth 
we heard of the labors of the monks in 
preserving the classics and the writings 
of antiquity. Now, day by day, scholars 
are showing that much difficulty in inter- 
preting ancient manuscripts arises from 
the ignorance, carelessness or, in cases 
of the odium theologicum, the malice of 
the monkish scribes. And as for the 
Jesuits, they have added to the lexicons 
of modern tongues the synonym of every 
deviltry in the word Jesuitism. In the 
Papacy, then, and in the Hierarchy lies a 
root difficulty of the Catholic Church. 
The claims of the former are well 
known ; those of the bishops not quite so 
well. Canon Law authorizes a bishop to 
hold court, arrest delinquents, imprison 
criminals, and so on with similar feuda- 
torial rights. If to-day he carries not 


.* Browning’s “ The Ring and the Book,” “ Pom- 
Pilia.” line 609. 
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out these canonical privileges it is sim- 
ply because he dare not. In all decrees 
of reform, from Constance to Trent and 
onward to the Vatican Council, in the 
three Plenary Synods of Baltimore even, 
the same measures and means of reform 
are enacted. They ever fail and must 
ever fail, because no pretension on the 
part of the authorities is ever yielded up, 
no matter what decrees are made or what 
penalties threatened. During the past 
five hundred years—that is, from the 
Council of Constance—the Church, tur- 
tle-like, has retreated more and more into 
her shell. 

Turn, now, to mankind. In civil gov- 
ernment, in arts and sciences, in knowl- 
edge of all sorts, in public and social life 
they have gone upward and onward by 
leaps and bounds. Where lies the secret 
of all this? In mankind’s emancipation, 
brought about by civil freedom; in lib- 
eral and universal education of high and 
low, in love and devotion to truth; in 
better knowledge of one another; lastly, 
in the re-discovery of science and its ad- 
vancement. And all, all without, even 
generally in spite of, the Church. No 
sane man is blind to the developments of 
the past five centuries. Why not, then, 
try within the Church the methods so 
on in civil, social and educational 
ife! 

As the Papacy and the Hierarchy 
grew up in lines parallel to this form of 
civil government, so they should con- 
form to it. They should be brought into 
harmony with modern principles of gov- 
ernment. It is not agreeable to an 
American Catholic to hear that the 
United States as a form of government 
can claim from Rome only a “ tolerari 
posse.” No Catholic, European or 
American, accepts to-day the dictum of 
Pius IX that “universal suffrage is a 
universal lie.” Truth can stand without 
props. Hence clergy and laity should 
drink as deeply, as broadly and as freely 
from the wellsprings of knowledge with- 
out let or hindrance as do mankind at 
large. 

How does the position taken in this 
paper stand in regard to Catholic doc- 
trine? Very satisfactorily: In the first 
place the Temporal Power is not a point 
of Catholic doctrine; neither is the way 
now in vogue of selecting Pope or 
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Bishop. History witnesses to constant 
changes in the manner of election of both. 
Bishops are infallible only collectively in 
an Ecumenical Council with the Pope at 
its head. Canon Law is beyond the limits 
of infallibility; Papal encyclicals are not 
held as infallible documents. Besides 
the ex cathedra definitions of the Pope, 
only the canons of an approved Ecumeni- 
cal Council are of faith; its chapters, ex- 
planatory of the same canons, are not of 
faith strictly speaking. Aside, however, 
from such hair-splitting distinctions, an 
opinion is growing more and more com- 
mon to the effect that the canons of Gen- 
eral Councils are meant merely to offset 
some passing heresy. Definitions, it is 
now held, are inseparable from the time, 
place, circumstances and error involved. 
In the whirligig of ages these vary; so, 
too, does the sense of the Conciliar doc- 
trine. The phraseology will be held unto, 
but the meaning seems to be looked upon 
as changeable. A few illustrations. No 
one to-day pitchforks the unbaptized 
babe into hell, as St. Augustine con- 
tended for. Theologians have created a 
natural beatitude for such infants. But 
nobody knows what this blessedness 
means. The doctrine was and is: they 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. This last. phrase, again, the 
Church has never defined. Again, the 
Manichzan notion of Original Sin, which 
St. Augustine grafted into the Chris- 
tian system is gone practically. Theo- 
logians now teach that the punishment of 
Original Sin is privative—namely, the 
lack of grace; while the “vulnera pec- 
catt”’ of the Council of Trent are ex- 
plained of the inherent defects of child- 
hood, dimness of understanding, weak- 
ness of will, proneness to mischief. 
Moreover, many Catholic theologians 
look upon the story of the Fall as a myth. 
sishop Clifford, of Clifton, England, 
over thirty years ago, expressed the opin- 
ion that the story of Creation as found in 
Genesis was the “ Magnificat” of Moses 
at his conception of how things began. 
Once more, no matter how much dialec- 
tic fencing they may resort to, for all 
practical purposes the teaching of the 
Jesuits on the foreseen merits as winning 
men sanctification is a mere swish of 
Pelagianism. We once remarked to an 
author ef a standard Theology: “ Our 
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notion of grace and merit to-day is Pe- 
lagianism pure and simple.” “ Exactly 
so,” was his answer. So we might go 
on. In the course of time we shall see 
theologians find serviceable footholds 
while making the needed “ volte face.” 
At every new movement theologians first 
fight it; win an apparent victory; mean- 
while the movement breaks away from 
their handling ; the Church stands aghast 
for a while; next the movement is suc- 
cessful, and finally theologians little by 
little veer around and find as many argu- 
ments for the event as once they had made 
against it. The same course of Church 
twisting lies before us toward the move- 
ments, social, civil, educational and po- 
litical, of our day. 

Now, lastly, must we forget Symbol- 
ism—the doctrine which a Catholic 
Englishman of undoubted orthodoxy 
explained in the Quarterly Review for 
January, 1899, writing on “ The Ethics 
of Christianity.” The dogmas, liturgy 
and sacramental system of the Church 
are symbolic of man’s relationship to his 
Maker. The Incarnation bespeaks the 
Divine in man; the Mass the spirit of 
sacrifice; the Real Presence and »Com- 
munion the union of the Infinite and 
finite—God and man. Cardinal Fran- 
zelin, the Jesuit, holds that all our knowl- 
edge of God is analogic, developing as it 
were the old scholastic principle, “ Nihil 


‘in intellectu nisi quod prius fuerit in 


sensu.” This seems the same view as 
the writer in the Quarterly argues for. 
Hence, while holding on to the time- 
honored phenomena of the Church, theo- 
logians may explain the noumena as they 
respectively please. It looks very much 
like an esoteric teaching as against an 
exoteric practice. 

We would love to believe that the Uni- 
versity at Washington will prove the 
nursery of the needed adaptation of 
Catholicism to modern life. But the in- 
stitution itself is a protest almost against 
such a result; for its very existence is 
a standing argument that Catholic youths 
should be educated under the egis of a 
hierarchy, to almost all of whom the in- 
tellectual life seems a terra incognita. 
Everywhere has episcopal supervision 
failed, and fail it will in Washington. 
Probably the wisest course would be for 
our bishops to hand the Catholic Univer- 
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sity over to the National Government, re- 
questing that a Catholic Faculty of The- 
ology and kindred branches be a feature 
of the future National University, so 
often discussed, and in all likelihood at 
no distant day to be created. 

In conclusion we affirm our belief that 
the Church will in the long run come into 
agreement with the thought and move- 
ments of our day. But it will do so only 
by means of forces and tendencies at 
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work outside her pale. Perhaps the 
greatest will prove to be the American 
Republic, whose constitution was the 
first to declare the total separation of 
Church and State. The Americanization 
of the world spells the Americanization 
of the Church. The alliance will not 
come in our day; but come it must, un- 
less the chiefs cf the Church are to be 
the prime cause why on earth, when he 
comes, the Son of Man will find no faith. 


Elizabethan Football 


By William Lyon Phelps, Ph.D. 


Lampson Proressor oF ENGLISH 


TTACKS on the game of football 
are often more sensational than the 
game itself; and at this moment 

the air is full of words. Clergymen, 
college professors and dyspeptic jour- 
nalists are prating learnedly of the evils 
of “mass plays,” a subject on which 
their ignorance is both assertive and pro- 
found. Some volley out statistics of in- 
juries, in which we see the names of 
persons “crippled for life” whom we 
know to be unlike their biographers in 
that they are both well and cheerful; 
others descant wildly on the evils of bet- 
ing and the drunkenness attendant upon 
a great match; others deplore the time 
and attention robbed from study; some 
believe the rivalry of two strong teams 
causes prolonged bitterness and hatred; 
some regard the intense earnestness of 
training as both silly and harmful; some 
assert that the players on the field be- 
have like ruffians, and some, like the old 
Puritans, hate the game, not because they 
really think it wicked, but because they 
secretly hate to see twenty thousand peo- 
ple out for a holiday. When a conven- 
tion of school and college instructors, 
called together on educational matters, 
passes resolutions concerning football, 
and when the country representative rises 
in legislative pomp to propose an act 
forbidding the game altogether, we may 
feel confident that this fine old sport will 
never exist without its enemies. To the 
calm observer the interesting point is 
that these attacks upon the game are 
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heard to-day not for the first time; they 
usually come to the relief of the news- 
papers in the dull season of athletics, be- 
tween Christmas and Easter. We hear 
them to-day, we heard them last year, 
and the year before that ; they were heard 
with even more violence three centuries 
ago. 
There is no doubt that football, like 
every other sport and recreation, is open 
to many serious objections. Certain 
players are every year killed and 
wounded, tho the mortality is nothing 
like so great as that resulting from skat- 
ing, swimming and Fourth of July cele- 
brations. It is certainly true that bet- 
ting and dissipation accompany the game, 
tho both these vices are prodigiously 
magnified by yellow journals; it is true 
that many young men sit on the bleach- 
ers, cheering and singing, when they 
might be studying in the seclusion of 
their rooms; it is true that not only stu- 
dents, but members of Faculty Athletic 
Committees, say things after their col- 
lege has been beaten that make the judi- 
cious grieve; it is true that the American 
spirit—always ambitious of success— 
makes every member of a university team 
train with a serious earnestness that 
seems tragi-comic to the non-athletic ob- 
server. But the immense advantages of 
this most robust of all sports outweigh, 
in the minds of most men who remember 
their youth, all its attendant evils. For 
football is much more than a contest of 
animal vigor; in the language of Pro- 
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fessor Stagg, who was a moralist before 
he was an athlete, “ Football surpasses 
every other game in its demand for a 
high combination of physical, mental and 
moral qualities.” 

This article, however, is not written 
for the purpose of defending modern 
football, but rather to show that the game 
thus far has not only flourished in spite 
of attacks, but that there has been a tre- 
mendous rise in its respectability since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. I cannot 
just now remember anything on which 
the Puritans and the playwrights were 
then agreed, except their opinion of foot- 
ball. What Shakespeare thought of it 
may be seen in the epithet which Kent 
applies to one of the most odious char- 
acters in “King Lear.” Tripping up 
Oswald, he calls him “ you base football 
player.” Modern legislators must re- 
joice at finding that they have plenty of 
precedents for legal prohibition of ‘the 
game. / In 1424 we find “ The King for- 
biddes\that na man play at the fut ball 
under the payne of iiiid.” Sir Thomas 
Elyot remarked, in 1531, “ Foote balle, 
wherin is nothinge but beastly furie and 
exstreme violence.” If in Elizabethan 
days the dramatists, who were not noted 
for their piety, attacked football, what 
shall we expect from the Puritans? The 
most circumstantial indictment of the 
game came from a Puritan of Puritans, 
Philip Stubbs. In his “ Anatomie of 
Abuses ” (1583), he thus denounces the 
sport : ; 

“For as concerning football playing, I pro- 
test vnto you it may rather be called a frieend- 
ly kinde of fight, then a play or recreation; A 
bloody and murthering practise, then a felowly 
sporte or pastime. For dooth not euery one 
lye in waight for his Aduersarie, seeking to 
ouerthrowe him & to picke him on his nose, 
though it be vppon hard stones? In ditch or 
dale, in valley or hil, or what place socuer it 
be, hee careth not, so he haue him down. 
And he that can serue the most of this fashion, 
he is counted the only felow, and who but he? 
so that by this meanes, sometimes their necks 
are broken, sometimes their backs, sometime 
their legs, sometime their armes; sometime 
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one part thurst out of ioynt, sometime an 
other. Sometime the noses gush out with 
blood, sometime their eyes start out; and 
sometimes hurt in one place, sometimes in an- 
other. But whosoeuer scapeth away the best, 
goeth not scotfree, but is either sore wounded, 
craised, and bruiseed so as he dyeth of it, or 
else scapeth very hardly, and no meruaile, for 
they haue the sleights to meet one betwixt 
two, to dashe him against the hart with their 
elbowes, to hit him vnder the short ribbes 
with their griped fists, and with their knees 
to catch him vpon the hip, and to pick him on 
his neck, with a hundred such murdering 
deuices; and hereof groweth enuie, malice, 
rancour, cholor, hatred, displeasure, enemi- 
tie, and what not els; and sometimes fight- 
ing, brawling, contention, quarrel picking, 
murther, homicide, and great effusion of blood, 
as experience dayly teacheth.” (p. 184, ed. 
Furnivall). 


In the attack just quoted the most in- 
teresting thing to the modern reader is 
that precisely the same objections were 
made to the game that we have been 
hearing from all quarters during the last 
three months. The list of casualties, the 


attempt of rough players to “do up” an 
opponent, the bloody use of the elbow in 


a scrimmage, the “ kneeing” which the 
Evening Post used to discuss so con- 
stantly, the bitterness of rivalry—all of 
these points make the’ philippic of the 
worthy Stubbs sound like the angry pro- 
test of a modern scribe or pharisee. 

If the blood of the martyrs be the seed 
of the Church, surely the blood of the 
athletes is the seed of the sport. In 
America to-day, thirty thousand people 
will witness a Yale-Harvard game, while 
the contests at Sydenham in England are 
cheered by a concourse of one hundred 
thousand excited Britons. In the robust 
days of Queen Bess, football was re- 
garded as low and vulgar ; it received the 
denunciation of the Church and the more 
potent frown of fashionable society. To- 
day at a great university match promi- 
nent clergymen are seen even on the 
side-lines; the bleachers bloom with 
lovely women, and in a conspicuous place 
stands the President of the United States. 


New Haven, Conn. 





The Making 


of a Tramp 


By Mariner J. Kent 


A FTER failing in a business venture 
I would not let go until the bitter 
end. I exhausted every avenue 
and by-way of credit, borrowed from 
every living soul I knew, and pawned 
everything I possessed, save the clothes 
on my back. In the end when I shut up 
shop my assets were the frayed and seedy 
suit I wore and a dollar and a quarter in 
loose change. I was fifty years old, 
which was against me, and I had no par- 
ticular calling to which I could turn my 
hand. But I had health and strength and 
the spirit of hustle in me. 

I began my fight for life the first week 
in September last. First I booked myself 
at a fifteen-cent lodging house on the 
Bowery, and invested a quarter in meal 
tickets at a restaurant, which offers the 
following bill of fare: Pint of coffee and 
bread, I cent; pint of soup and bread, 1 
cent ; beef stew and bread, 2 cents; baked 
beans and bread, 2 cents; bread pudding, 
2 cents. 

Then began the hunt for work. Up 
early in the morning to scan the adver- 
tising columns of the morning dailies and 
then an all day tramp in search of a job, 
an asking in my case that always met 
with a refusal. In my experience I found 
that for every situation there were from 
ten to fifty applicants, and that the possi- 
bility of securing employment by answer- 
ing advertisements was as remote as the 
finding of a needle in a hay mow. As 
has before been written, many came but 
few were chosen. 

At the end of five days I was penni- 
less. I had lived too high. Ten cents a 
day for food and fifteen cents a night for 
lodging might do for a high-roller, but 
not for a poor man looking for work. 
So I hunted the parks and joined the 
ranks of the homeless men who “ carry 
the stick.” This term is an elastic one, 
and means sleeping on a bench in a park 
or in a furniture van or in a beer dive, as 
the case may be, or wandering to and fro 
until the night is spent. The regular pan- 
handlers and hoboes I avoided, and my 
chance companions of the parks as a class 
were men who would work if they could 


get it to do, a class of poor and friend- 
less men that become numerous in a great 
city; such a class of men as a city mag- 
istrate recently said ought to commit sui- 
cide because of their uselessness. Really 
they are no worse than most successful 
men who, in their egotism, are prone to 
think that poverty is a crime. Yet to the 
taunts of the successful and opulent these 
men, with hollow eyes and shrunken bel- 
lies, might say: 


“We are the slaves, the needy knaves 

Ye spit upon with scorn— 

The spawn of earth, of nameless birth, 
And basely bred as born; 

Yet know, ye soft and silken fools, 
Were we the thing you say, 

Your broad domains, your coffered gains, 
Your lives were ours to-day.” 


At the very first of my consorting with 
the “ bench-warmers ” I noticed the lack 
of fellowship among them, the absence 
of that free masonry which exists among 
seasoned tramps to a high degree. Pan- 
handlers and hoboes are socially inclined 
when congregated, and jovial when by 
hook or crook they have got under their 
jackets a modicum of stale beer or boot- 
leg whisky. They chat and lay plans for 
foraging and for deeds of petty larceny, 
or discuss with animation the latest 
dodge in alms-asking. But the array of 
forlorn men who camp in the public parks 
are an inert mass of worn and wretched 
humanity. They huddle together per- 
force on the nartow benches, but they 
seldom speak to each other, and then in 
low and spiritless tones. They are stran- 
gers in an inhospitable land, and in their 
misery they shrink from contact with 
unkind man, even tho he be one of their 
own ilk. Certainly one as low as they 
have become cannot succor them or cheer 
their drooping spirits. Sodden and hope- 
less, they doze under the trees that bar 
the rays of the electric lights, living 
shadows of silent despair. 

During all the weeks I was among 
these unhappy men there was never a 
wrangle or approach to a quarrel. They 
had no inclination or heart to dispute; 
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and on the other hand a peal of laughter, 
God help them, was a thing of the past. 
A snatch of a cheering song or an en- 
livening story from any one of that deso- 
late throng would have been as strange 
and unnatural as a circus in a graveyard. 
It is doubtful if serious thought had 
longer a place in their benumbed brains, 
but the fiends of retrospection and in- 
trospection were there to wring their 
hearts while hunger gnawed at their 
vitals. 

One of the saddest things about the 
men of the parks is their condition as 
compared to age. They are not as a 
class old and worn out men, for the pro- 
portion of men under fifty is greater than 
that of men above that age, while the 
boys from sixteen to twenty outnumber 
the men of fifty and past. The prepon- 
derance of men from twenty-five to forty 
years of age is a striking commentary 
upon a social condition that denies a man 
the privilege to labor that he may live. 

These men work at intervals at some 
menial employment. They find an odd 
job now and then, but their seedy appear- 
ance precludes the obtaining of a desir- 


able or permanent position, except in 


rare cases. With the little money thus 
earned they enjoy the luxury of a cheap 
bed, the keen satisfaction of a ten-cent 
meal, the joy of a good wash, the whole- 
someness of a clean shirt and the com- 
fort of whole socks. Their good for- 
tune is usually short-lived, lasting only 
a day and a night perhaps, anc then they 
take to the benches in the parks again. 
And so their jaded lives go on to the end, 
and the end is reached in various ways. 
Many of the boys and younger men and 
some of the older men drift into crime 
and find a place in the workhouse or 
penitentiary ; criminals not from inclina- 
tion, but because of their cruel environ- 
ment. The end of others is the hospital 
and the potter’s field. Some drift into 
the country and in most cases better their 
condition. The army and navy weed 
the ranks of the physically best. A few 
find employment and take their places 
among men again. The remainder de- 
generate into full-fledged tramps, and 
enter the domain of besotted manhood 
by the hideous gate that opens inward, 
but never outward. The places of those 
who pass out by these devious ways are 
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quickly filled by the new recruits who 
have enlisted under the black flag of 
hunger. 

During the first week of my enforced 
sojourn in the parks my mental and 
physical sufferings were greater than in 
subsequent weeks. My mind was in a 
complex state. I was not hopeless, nor 
did I become so at any stage of the game. 
I keenly felt the humiliation of my posi- 
tion, and the sense of disbarment from 
all sweetness of life was overwhelming. 
I dreaded to meet any one that I knew, 
lest he should apprehend my outcast 
state. Physically I was demoralized. 
From want of regular. sleep my brain 
became wearied and sluggish. The 
pangs of hunger tormented me and 
sapped my energy. As yet I had not 
eaten of the bread of charity, but at the 
end of the week of starvation the boast 
of a lifetime that I would steal before 
I would beg seemed trivial. At midnight 
on Sunday I fell into the long line of men 
waiting for the portion of stale bread 
that a philanthropic baker nightly doles 
out to the homeless. The line is always 
formed ahead of time, for the first two 
that arrive are given a double portion, 
for which they sweep the sidewalk of 
crumbs, while those at the end of the 
line go away empty handed when it hap- 
pens that the supply of bread is short. 
While I awaited my turn my thoughts 
were busy. On one side of the array of 
hungry men loomed the great building 
erected by a merchant prince, who added 
to his tens of millions by driving small 
dealers out of business and by cutting 
the wages of labor. On the other side 
rose the marble walls of Grace Church, 
the worshiping place of the rich and 
powerful. The tall and ornate spire 
pointing heavenward recalled the words 
of the Galilean: “ He that cometh to me 
shall never hunger ; and he that believeth 
on me shall never thirst.” But on that 
Sunday night of which I write the hun- 
gry were fed by the baker and not by the 
Church. As the men received their al- 
lotted portion they slunk away, not ir 
groups or pairs, but solitary and alone, 
munching the bread as they went. The - 
status of the men of the parks was easily 
determined by the way they ate their 
bread. The newcomers ate ravenously; 
those of longer experience more slowly 
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but with evident relish, while the old- 
timers ate with an effort, forcing the 
bread down as a necessity to life. A 
continuous diet of bread alone does not 
satisfy the inner man, and in this connec- 
tion one of the bread eaters unintention- 
ally said a good thing. He voiced the 
cry of his stomach and described his 
emaciated condition by the single remark 
that the skin was cracking on his bones 
for the lack of meat. As for myself, I 
ate the bread of charity for the first time 
in my life, and it did not choke me; on 
the contrary, it appeased my fierce hun- 
ger. Swelling it up with water from the 
fountain at the park, I settled into a seat 
on a bench and slept until an officer on 
his morning round aroused me with a 
rough shake and the command to “ Wake 
up and take a walk.” 

The second week of struggle with pov- 
erty had its illuminations. I discovered 
two other bakers who gave out stale 
bread to the hungry; one at one o’clock 
and one at four o’clock in the morning. 
With the thrift inherited from my pil- 
grim ancestors, whose heroism on a con- 
tinued diet of parched corn and lobster 
adorns the pages of history, I took in 
each night all three of the benevolent 
bakers and by this means had a supply 
of bread for the day, which I packed 
around until eaten. I also essayed to 
sell soap for a fake outfit that lives upon 
the credulity of the people in the tene- 
ment districts. At the end of three days, 
and I had striven to succeed, my com- 
missions amounted to forty cents, and 
the boss of the wagon took away my 
basket, with the remark that I was far 
from being a crack-a-jack. With the 
money I arrayed myself in clean linen, 
had ten hours of sound sleep in bed, and 
soup at night and coffee in the morning 
at the penny restaurant, and a three-cent 
shave in the dago quarter. 

My third week. in the parks was un- 
eventful. 

The fourth week of my stay in the 
parks had its bright sides. Wandering 
about one morning after receiving my 
second installment of bread I reached the 
open market on the West Side. The 
fruit and produce dealers were opening 
up and the laden vans from the country 
were ranged in order in the square. 
Flitting about in the semidarkness were 
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three shadowy forms. They sped 
through the streets adjoining the market 
in a noiseless fashion, stooping and ris- 
ing at times as birds of prey swoop down 
and up. They were old and wizened 
women, bare of head and limb, who alert- 
ly gathered up the decaying fruit and 
vegetables that the dealers threw out. I 
joined the women in the quest and filled 
my pockets with pickings. They did not 
resent the encroachment upon their do- 
main, and undisturbed I feasted upon the 
luscious finds. And thus each morning 
thereafter I had my fruit before break- 
fast. At the last of the week I received 
a job of delivering circulars at seventy- 
five cents a day, and this was permanent 
for one day in each week. The money 
thus earned allowed of two nights’ rest 
in the lodging house, clean linen and cof- 
fee each morning. 

During the last weeks of my dire pov- 
erty but five nights of the seven were 
given to the parks. Two were spent in 
the lodging house, an enjoyment the pro- 
ceeds of my one day’s work permitted. 
My personal appearance, however, was 
most disreputable. My hair was un- 
trimmed, my eyes sunken and dull, my 
neck scrawny, whilé my flaccid face had 
the putty hue of the half fed and half 
housed. The cheap straw hat I wore was 
stained with dust and humped by rain 
and midnight damp. My coat was faded 
and bulged and hung limply on my at- 
tenuated form. My ill fitting vest flapped 
against my lean and shrunken abdomen. 
My trousers were a mass of triangular 
wrinkles, and the heels of my broken 
shoes were so run down on the outer side 
that I toed-in when walking. 

My mental decadence had kept pace 
with the deterioration of my apparel. 
The trend of my thought was individual- 
istic and scornful of the altruistic cant of 
a society based and sustained upon the 
profoundest egoism. I rejoiced that I 
was now no longer bound by conventions. 
With cruel hand society had cast me 
out and a free outcast I would remain, 
indifferent to its frown or favor. The 
physical discomforts of an untram- 
meled life under the trees in the parks, 
or elsewhere, were trivial as compared 
to the obligations and limitations of so- 
cial life. In me surged the spirit of 
Bobbie Burns’s tinker, who sang: 
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“A fig for those by law protected, 
Liberty’s a glorious feast; 
Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest.” 


Thus I stood in the outer circle of the 
brotherhood of tramps. I had followed 
the process of tramp making a long way ; 
why not to the end? I had but a few 
years to live at the best ; why not let them 
quietly slip away without toil or strug- 
gle? If on the easy tide of aimless liv- 
ing my oarless and rudderless bark 
drifted to oblivion, the sooner the better, 
for the end would bring rest. No face 
beckoned me back to earnest life, no 
voice called me to high and strenuous 
endeavor. So I joined the boundless 
concourse of lost men drifting on to what 
no one knows, to where no one cares. 

But I was plucked as a brand from the 
burning by the sheer force of circum- 
stances. The brisk fall trade called for 
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an unusual number of circular dis- 
tributers, and work was thrown in my 
way until I soon had constant employ- 
ment at a dollar a day. I confined my 
weekly expenses to one dollar for lodg- 
ings, one dollar for food and fifty cents 
for laundry and incidentals, and in a 
comparatively short time I was present- 
ably attired and mingling with my old 
acquaintances. Fortunately I secured a 
fairly lucrative position in time, and at 
this writing my prospects are of the 
brightest. But I do not scorn the home- 
less men whose lot I shared. A great 
wave of compassion fills my heart when 
I think of them, and I avoid the parks 
by night that the sight of their misery 
may not remain in my memory. No sad- 
der picture can be drawn than that of 
these men of the parks cowering before 
the deadly face of want. 
New York City 


Reconstruction in Georgia 1865-70 


By Hon. Rufus B_ Bullock 


GovERNorR OF GEORGIA 1868-70 


[Ex-Governor Bullock was himself the Governor of Georgia elected under the Constitution of 1868, 


as described in this article. 


He has since resided in Atlanta, has been a leader in the development 


of business prosperity in the South, and tho a Republican and a trustee of Atlanta University, has re- 
tained the esteem of all parties in the State.—EpIToR.] 


URING the absence of Congress, 
after the surrender of the Con- 
federate armies in 1865, President 

Johnson by his official proclamation ap- 
pointed Provisional Government for each 
of the States lately confederated against 
the Union, and called on the white people 
of those States to select delegates to a 
Constitutional Convention to be held at 
their State capitals; to inaugurate civil 
government, elect Senators to the United 
States Senate, and, in their several dis- 
tricts, Representatives in Congress, and 
thus, after repudiating all Confederate 
indebtedness, and recognizing the aboli- 
tion of slavery, resume their former re- 
lations with the Union. Under this 
Presidential scheme the franchise was 
limited to white men who were possessed 
of a small amount of property. The ef- 
fect of this Presidential proclamation 
was to ignore the franchise laws of the 
States and establish a new basis of prop- 
erty qualification. 


When Congress subsequently assem- 
bled the results of this Presidential 
scheme of reconstruction were not ap- 
proved or accepted by the lawmakers and 
it was set aside. The Congressional 
scheme was then inaugurated which en- 
franchised the male negroes, our late 
slaves, and temporarily disfranchised 
white men who had taken an official oath 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States and afterward gave aid and com- 
fort to the Confederacy. 

The legislation of, and the Senators 
elected by, the State Governments set up 
under President Johnson’s plan for re- 
construction in 1865 naturally excited the 
doubts and fears of the majority in Con- 
gress and of the Union element in the 
North which had sustained the Govern- 
ment in destroying the Confederacy. 
The election in Georgia of Mr. Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, late Vice-President of 
the Confederated States, to the United 
States Senate startled the North, and yet 
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he was the fittest and safest man for the 
position at that time. He commanded 
the unlimited confidence of the Union 
element—the anti-secession sentiment of 
Georgia, which before hostilities were in- 
augurated constituted a majority. The 
intelligence and property of Georgia were 
not in favor of the experiment of seces- 
sion as a remedy for imaginary dangers, 
and Mr. Stephens was their leader. But 
timid, conservative property and intelli- 
gence yielded to bold threats and physical 
outlawry. There was no alternative and 
Mr. Stephens accepted the inevitable. No 
man then living, after the War, could 
have counseled so wisely and safely to 
harmonious conclusions between the late 
contending sections, who misunderstood 
each other, as Mr. Stephens. 

It was but natural that our people 
should have honestly and without preju- 
dice believed that stringent legislation 
was necessary, in the absence of former 
control, for our late slaves, so recently 
made free. To this end many of the ex- 
treme statutes of New England States 
for the control of vagrants and appren- 
tices were elaborated and adopted by our 
Legislature for the control of the ne- 
groes. There was, however, no just 
cause for alarm, either in the election 
of Mr. Stephens to the Senate or in this 
restrictive legislation of 1865. 

These events, however, and especially 
the latter, induced the honest sentiment- 
alists and the aspiring politicians in Con- 
gress to set aside the Johnson Presiden- 
tial plan and adopt the Congressional 
scheme of reconstruction. 

The Congress scheme required the ex- 
clusion of a large number of our most 
intelligent white citizens from participa- 
tion. Those who had held office before 
secession and gave aid and comfort to the 
Confederacy could not vote or hold office. 
The great mass of our recently emanci- 
pated male slaves were given all the po- 
litical privileges. On this basis a regis- 
tration was made under military author- 
ity of all who were legally entitled to 
vote. It is true that the disqualification 
of our white men was removable, in in- 
dividual cases, by a two-thirds vote of 
Congress. It is also fair to say that this 
action, when applied for, was not denied 
by a Republican majority. Mr. Stephens 
and others equally as ineligible under the 
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law were later welcomed to seats in Con- 
gress by Republican votes. 

This Congress plan brought those of 
our people who were more interested in 
economic questions and in material af- 
fairs than in Constitutional theories as to 
our rights face to face with the serious 
issue of a choice of evils: whether to ac- 
cept the Congress plan with black suf- 
frage, or to submit indefinitely to the 
paralysis of Federal military control in. 
all our local civil affairs. This issue was 
without precedent to guide our judgment 
and full of peril. With civil government 
—Home Rule—there was hope for prog- 
ress and improvement. With military 
government we were certain of the stag- 
nation of absolute safety. 

To make the Congress plan effective 
under the law a majority of those regis- 
tered by the military authorities, includ- 
ing the blacks, must vote on the question 
of calling a Convention to frame a Con- 
stitution for the State. 

The undoubted leader of the party in 
Georgia for accepting the Congress plan 
was ex-Governor Joseph E. Brown. To 
him more than to any other man is due 
the majority vote of acceptance. With a 
large personal following among the white 
people of the State, Governor Brown dis- 
regarded vilification from the press and 
from the opposition political leaders, and 
went before the people on the issue pre- 
sented. His advice was heeded and a 
majority of the registered vote was 
polled, thus making the Congress plan 
effective. 

Unlike Mr. Stephens, Governor Brown 
had always been a Democrat of the ex- 
treme States’ rights variety. He had 
been four times successively elected Gov- 
ernor of Georgia and held that office 
when the Confederacy fell. Unlike Mr. 
Stephens again, Governor Brown was 
wise enough to see and patriotic enough 
to announce that the best policy for us 
as a people was to accept the dictum of 
the law-makers and put ourselves in line 
with their policy. 

A majority of all the voters registered 
having cast their ballots, the Convention 
was ordered and delegates were elected. 
These delegates, white and black, chosen 
amidst the most intense excitement and 
bitter denunciation, framed a Constitu- 
tion which, was ratified in 1868 by the 
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voters registered under military control. 
In that Constitution there is not a line 
indicating anything but a broad, liberal 
spirit on the part of its makers. There 
was no disfranchisement—perfect civil 
and political equality before the law was 
ordained for black and white citizens. 
Free schools were provided for. The 
financial policy of the State was. con- 
served, at the same time granting wide 
authority to the law-makers to stimulate 
and encourage public benefits. This 
Constitution minimized the danger of ne- 
gro suffrage by providing that the fran- 
chise should be exercised for but one 
State office, that of Governor, once in 
four years. The judiciary was appointed 
by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Senate. All its features were in the di- 
rection of good government, and it is now 
universally admitted that the Constitu- 
tion of 1868 is the best Georgia ever had. 

The opponents of the Congress’ plan 
subsequently, when in power, stultified 
their objection to negro suffrage by 
adopting a new constitution in 1877 
whereby all State officers are made elect- 
ive by the people each two years. 

On the question of calling a conven- 
tion the opponents of the Congress plan 
refrained from voting in the hope that a 
majority of all those registered might not 
vote, and thereby defeat the plan. But in 
the election for ratification of the Con- 
stitution and the selection of the officers 
provided for in it the opposition put out 
candidates for all the offices -to be voted 
for, at the same time advising their parti- 
sans to vote against ratification. The re- 
sult of this action was in many cases the 
reported election to the Legislature of 
men disqualified by the Congressional 
law. When the attention of the Com- 
manding-General was called to this fact 
he ordered that the question of qualifica- 
tion or eligibility under the law be re- 
ferred to the Assembly itself for decision, 
and that body, voting on its own case, 
naturally decided all were eligible, in- 
cluding the colored members. 

The political wisdom of the dis- 
tinguished Commanding-General may be 
judged by his frequent and public state- 
ment that “if the Congress party carried 
their Constitution and the Presidential 
opposition elected the officers under it, 
both sides ought-to be satisfied.” The re- 
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sult of this effort to satisfy both sides 
was the organization of the Georgia 
House with an opposition majority, and 
the Senate with a small majority in favor 
of the Congress plan. The complication 
which arose because of this non-enforce- 
ment of the law as to the eligibility of 
delegates was the defeat of the candi- 
dates for the United States Senate nomi- 
nated by the Congress party (Ex-Gov- 
ernor Joseph E. Brown and Col. Foster 
Blodgett) and the subsequent expulsion 
by the Legislature of its thirty-two col- 
ored members, notwithstanding the pre- 
vious vote that all members reported 
elected were eligible. 

This action was taken on the assump- 
tion that under the Code of Georgia laws, 
which had been adopted by the Consti- 
tutional Convention, or so much of it as - 
did not conflict with the Constitution of 
1868, a negro had no right to hold office 
in Georgia. Also, under the same Code, 
those who received the vote next highest 
to those disqualified were seated, and 
thus the letter, purpose and intent of the 
Congress plan were nillified. One mem- 
ber, who had been a slave and was social- 
ly a negro, was retained in his seat be- 
cause he was of seven-eighths white 
blood. 

This revolutionary action by the Leg- 
islature was consummated because of the 
belief that Georgia had been readmitted 
to the Union and possessed all the re- 
served rights as to her internal affairs of 
a State in the Union. Subsequent in- 
vestigation by Congress, however, estab- 
lished the fact of the non-enforcement 
of.the laws for her rehabilitation; her 
Senators and Members were excluded 
from Congress, and under legislation by 
Congress, approved by President Grant, 
the negroes were restored to their seats 
in the Georgia Legislature. No session 
of that body has since been held without 
the presence of colored members duly 
elected to it. 

This action by Georgia, denying the 
negroes political rights, caused the Fif- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States to be propsed by Con- 
gress and adopted by the States. This 
amendment declares that the right “to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States, or by any State, on 
account of race, color or previous condi- 
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tion of servitude.”” How far this amend- 
ment goes toward securing this expected 
result in other States has not yet been 
adjudicated. Georgia has complied with 
all the obligations she assumed in accept- 
ing Congressional reconstruction and 
adopting the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. : 

Ex-Governor Brown was altogether 
the most striking figure in the secession 
and in the reconstruction contests in 
Georgia. As Governor he maintained the 
sovereignty of Georgia against the cen- 
tralized power of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment in its conscript and impressment 
laws. As the Congressional Reconstruc- 
tion candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate he was defeated by the votes of the 
disqualified Democrats unlawfully seated 
in that Legislature. But, without modi- 
fying his position as to secession in the 
past or as to reconstruction in the pres- 
ent, he was a few years later unanimous- 
ly elected to the United States Senate by 
a Democratic Legislature. Mr. Stephens 
was subsequently, without serious oppo- 
sition, elected Governor of Georgia. It 
is therefore fair to assert that our people 
have with practical unanimity concurred 
in the Congressional plan of reconstruc- 
tion. 

In these piping times of peace, when 
all our people are successfully pushing 
their professional and business interests, 
the awful excitement of the reconstruc- 
tion contest cannot be understood or ap- 
preciated. With Congressional law on 
one side and Presidential authority on 
the other, each persuaded themselves of 
the correctness of their course. 

Political leaders of President John- 
son’s party called upon wives to desert 
their husbands, and sons to denounce 
their fathers, if those husbands and 
fathers dared to debase themselves and 
their families by voting to accept the 
Congress plan of reconstruction which de- 
manded civil and political rights for ne- 
groes. In rural districts, where ignorant 
violence prevailed, murder and whip- 
pings of the white and colored support- 
ers of the Congress plan were the effect- 
ive deterrent arguments. 

Public defamation of character by 
newspapers here and in the North, which 
Sustained the President, and from the 
platform, was reckless and sweeping. 
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For example, it was asserted that the 
candidate of the Congress party for Gov- 
ernor of Georgia under the Constitution 
of 1868 was a mulatto, recently from 
Massachusetts, with some little educa- 
tion, while the fact was notorious that the 
candidate had never voted except in 
Georgia ; was a slaveholder until the sur- 
render in 1865, and was in the Confed- 
erate service from Fort Sumter to Appo- 
mattox, where he surrendered with Gen- 
eral Lee as Assistant Quartermaster- 
General in charge of railroad transporta- 
tion. At the time of his nomination for 
Governor he was President of the first 
new railroad constructed in Georgia after 
the War—the Macon and Augusta—Di- 
rector of the first national bank estab- 
lished in his home city of Augusta, Ga., 
and was universally esteemed as worthy 
and competent. 

He was not a “ politician,” had never 
been a candidate for public office, and 
until he was elected a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention under the 
Congress plan no unkind word had ever 
been said against him. His election to 
the office of Governor was secured by the 
votes of his white personal friends 
throughout the State and by the sted- 
fastness of the white Union men of the 
Mountain counties. In many of the coun- 
ties in the black belt having the largest 
registered negro vote manipulation of the 
ballot boxes by the opposition, who se- 
cured access to them, caused adverse re- 
turns, which were accepted by the mili- 
tary authorities. The majority for rati- 
fication of the Constitution was nearly 
double that for Governor-elect, because 
of the splendid race made by the defeated 
candidate, General John B. Gordon. 

No hurt to her material interests ever 
came to Georgia because of her accept- 
ance of the harsh and illogical conditions 
imposed by Congress. That danger was 
averted by the wise and conservative co- 
operation of a large portion of our white 
people. 

Legislation of that era encouraged the 
rapid development of our material re- 
sources, so that the valuation of property 
by its owners as returned for taxation 
increased up to 1870 over fifty millions of 
dollars from the wreck the War left to 
us. The expenses of that State Govern- 
ment were less than those of the Johnson 
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reconstruction which preceded it. In 
every way economy and industry were 
promoted, and the rate of taxation has 
never since been so low. 

The nominees of the Congress party 
for the United Statés Senate were men 
of the highest character and standing in 
our State. Ex-Governor Brown is too 
well known for further comment. -Col. 
Foster Blodgett was a native of Augusta, 
Ga., of which important city he had been 
several times elected Mayor by the 
Whigs. He opposed secession until hos- 
tilities were in activity. The protection 
of the Federal Government having been 
withdrawn by the surrender of the Au- 
gusta arsenal, Colonel Blodgett raised 
and equipped an artillery company for 
State service. 

Except in sporadic cases the colored 
people have been well treated, invariably 
so by the former master class. “Our 
brother in black” is making wonderful 
strides in advance, both on educational 
and industrial lines. Free rudimentary 
education for the colored children was 
provided by the Constitution of 1868, and 
the State has since established and sup- 
ports a valuable institution with agricul- 
tural and industrial features, exclusively 
for colored students. The great need of 
higher or university education to prepare 
competent colored leaders for the race is 
not so well understood by our people 
now as it will be later; but the unfailing 
liberality during more than thirty years 
of the charitable North in supporting the 
Atlanta University for this purpose has 
in great measure supplied the deficiency. 
The large amount of property returned 
by the negroes in Georgia on which they 
pay taxes is the highest evidence that 
their environment is not unfriendly. 

No harm has come to Georgia because 
of the negro’s emancipation or his en- 
franchisement, except that of our own 
making. Legislative efforts for his dis- 
franchisement have received only scant 
support, and the controlling sentiment 


is opposed to his expatriation or emigra- 
tion. He is welcome to his home here 
with us. 

Under the State Government estab- 
lished in 1868 legislative action was con- 
servative, both while the colored mem- 
bers were excluded and after they were 
restored. All the public institutions 
were properly cared for. Every State 
obligation was promptly met, and all 
financial operations duly accounted for 
according to law. 

No Legislative, Judicial or State House 
official was ever even charged with mal- 
feasance in office, except the Governor, 
and he was triumphantly acquitted and 
vindicated by the Superior State Courts. 
He did not call a single witness in his 
own behalf, but proved his integrity by 
the witnesses for the prosecution. 

The government of 1868 turned over 
to its successors a complete statement of 
its commendable stewardship, the cor- 
rectness of which never will be contro- 
verted. The men who accepted and car- 
ried out the Congressional plan of re- 
construction were Georgians who had no 
ambition except to rehabilitate their State 
from the distressing conditions in which 
the failure of the secession war left her. 
In other States where maladministration 
under Congressional reconstruction is 
admitted, that result would have been 
averted if a reasonable number of white 
people had subordinated their prejudices 
and shown the same fortitude and cour- 
age in accepting the distasteful condi- 
tions of defeat which had been universal- 
ly exhibited by them in war. In the face 
of unrestrained and murderous opposi- 
tion by President Johnson’s party, this 
was manfully accomplished in Georgia. 

The prosperous conditions of our State 
to-day, far beyond our reasonable hope 
or expectation, are chiefly due to the 
foundations wisely and conservatively 
laid by the brave men who in 1868 ac- 
cepted a situation they could not change 
and made the best of it. 


ATLanTA, Ga, 
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Business Honesty and—Honesty 
By Otis Kendall Stuart 


WELL KNOWN and wealthy cor- 
A poration advertised for a collector, 
and a gentleman, with whom I 
have the honor to be personally ac- 
quainted, recommended a certain young 
man for the position. This young man’s 
antecedents were good, his habits were 
exemplary, and, without bond, he was 
given the place. For some time he per- 
formed his duties with apparent fidelity ; 
but one day he left the company’s office 
at noon, and he has not yet returned. In- 
vestigation proved that, almost from the 
very first, he had appropriated various 
small sums due the corporation, until the 
filchings finally amounted to hundreds of 
dollars. 

My friend had not in any way guar- 
anteed the company against loss through 
that young rascal; yet, within an hour of 
the time when he heard of the knavery, 
he offered to make full restitution, and 
even strenuously insisted on doing so. 
Partly because full restitution could not 
be made until all of the thief’s accounts 
were investigated, and partly because the 
officers of the corporation did not feel 
sure of the moral responsibility of my 
friend, the matter was held in abeyance. 
In the meantime, a letter, written in New 
York, was received in Philadelphia from 
the young man, and a response was 
mailed him to “ General Delivery,” New 
York City. The train that carried this 
response carried my friend also; and for 
more than eighteen hours he stood with- 
in sight of the “ General Delivery Win- 
dow ” in the New York Post Office! 

Of course, when caught, the scamp 
“broke down,” shed tears, begged, ex- 
cused and accused himself; but 

My friend got from him an account of 
every item stolen; and he made the cul- 
prit swear to the accuracy and the com- 
Dieteness of the long list. Then, tho 
there were protests from the corpora- 
tion’s officers, that same day he placed 
the full sum, in hard cash, in the hands 
of the company’s treasurer. 

“T could not,” said my friend, “ be 
honest with myself if I did not pay for 
my error!” 

It seems idle to ask, “ Was this ordi- 


nary business honesty?” In these days 
of business “ advertisements known to be 
lies, meant to deceive,” and of financial 
success crowning such advertisements— 
it is idle to ask this question. Let each 
of us ask it of ourselves ; and is there one 
of us among a thousand who would an- 
swer “Yes?” Yet is there one of us 
among a million who, in the depths of his 
conscience, does not admit and admire 
the noble honesty of my friend? 

It does not necessarily follow that there 
is no such thing as “ business honesty ; ” 
only, if there is, it must be different, at 
least in degree, from the strict honesty 
prescribed by the sternest moral codes— 
the codes, for example, of Socrates and 
Christ. 


“Truth is truth, 
To the end of reckoning,” 


and it may be reasoned that either a man 
must always speak the truth or, barring 
mistakes, he must sometimes lie; but in 
this loose world is not this conclusion 
more logical than true? A lie may be 
spoken, and even written, so as to imply 
that it is a lie; and in his delightfully 
amusing—and I had almost said pro- 
found—essay on “Imperfect Sym- 
pathies ” Charles Lamb has once for all 
drawn the wide distinction which exists 
between oath-truth and say-truth. “It 
is common,” Lamb remarks, “ to hear a 
person say, ‘ You do not expect me to 
speak as if I were upon my oath!’” 
There has crept into the consciousness of 
men the idea that oath-truth is not es- 
sential in the ordinary intercourse of 
everyday life. When we face a jury, and 
our wives, we will speak the absolute 
truth; but to friends and acquaintances 
we can approximate the truth; and for 
those we meet in trade, exaggerations, 
more or less mountainous, will answer. 
We have one moral code for the court- 
room and the home, and another for the 
market. 

And our competitors and customers do 
not condemn our exaggerations: they 
simply discount them. When my busi- 
ness rival overstates his case, can I beat 
him with a calm recital of the facts? In- 
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dividuality—personality—is a factor in 
every transaction, and I am certain that 
the best I can say will be little, if any, 
better than my competitor’s statement. 
So, when I see six-dollar shoes adver- 
tised for three dollars, I do not really ex- 
pect to find six-dollar shoes—I have dis- 
counted the announcement, and expect 
only very good value for my money. . 

The ultimate object of business is the 
creation of wealth; but this object is at- 
tained through the exchange of values; 
and it is in this exchange of values that 
the whole of business honesty consists. 
The man who does not pay his just debts 
is brought up “ with a round turn” by 
his creditors ; and the man who sells one 
thing under the pretense that it is an- 
other is brought to, with a turn just as 
round, by his debtor. Moral or unmoral, 
this is the business code; for it is essen- 
tial to the safety of business and of so- 
ciety that value be exchanged for value. 
Whatever means facilitate this exchange 
facilitate the creation of wealth, and from 
the standpoint of business alone are prop- 
er. Whether such means are, speaking 
with rigid accuracy, also right, is a ques- 
tion wholly outside the domain of busi- 
ness, in the realm of morals. So far, 
then, as the object of business is con- 
cerned, trade transactions are neither 
honest nor dishonest, neither right nor 
wrong, neither moral nor immoral—that 
is, they are wnmoral. The sole question 
to be asked concerning them is, “ Do they 
facilitate the exchange of value?” If 
they do, they are proper, and are the re- 
sult of good business policy. If they do 
not, they are improper, and are the re- 
sult of bad policy. 

That men of affairs feel, if they do not 
consciously formulate, this stated doc- 
trine, is evidenced by a thousand indica- 
tions. Does the merchant who writes 
or the editor who prints “ advertise- 
ments known to be lies, meant to de- 
ceive,” lose his self-respect? Prior to 
the decision of the Court of Appeals in 
favor of the inventor of incandescent 
electric lights, there were a number of 
superior lamps on the market, but now 
this decision forces upon the consumer 
an inferior product, which constitutes no 
small barrier to the further extension of 
electric lighting ; * and, in general, which 


will the clear-sighted capitalist choose— 
better goods with poor management, or 
better management with poor goods? 
Yet, “ no very keen moral instinct is nec- 
essary to see that to sell poor goods when 
better can be sold is dishonest.” * No 
jobber instructs his drummers not to 
push an unsalable, but profitable, stock 
of merchandise; and that manufacturer 
who knows his product to be of inferior 
value would be considered daft to admit 
it in the open market. There inevitably 
comes a time, in the development of a 
competitive system of business, when the 
supreme necessity is to sell the goods. If 
exaggeration will not do it, prevarica- 
tion may ; if prevarication will not; false- 
hood must. We can meet our rival’s 
prices only when we can match his ma- 
chinery and his methods; and we over- 
look the despicable character of the 
means in contemplating the measureless 
importance of the end. 

It is essential to a clear understanding 
of our subject that we recall the eco- 
nomic axiom that the only factors in the 
creation of wealth are land, labor and 
capital ; and it is even more essential that 
we fix firmly in mind the indisputable fact 
that the true function of business is to 
supply the demand, neither more nor less. 
Anything less than supplying the de- 
mand is a loss to labor and to capital, as 
anything more is a waste and a loss to 
all. It is obvious, then, that the creation 
of wealth cannot really depend upon the 
honesty or dishonesty of those who con- 
duct trade transactions. If all men were 
honest—4. e., honest in strict accord with 
the sternest moral codes—at least as 
much wealth would be created as now, 
when some are dishonest; and under a 
perfectly equitable system of business the 
creators of this wealth would share it as 
they severally deserve. But “ individual- 
ism” has developed competition to the 
point where the attention must be riveted 
upon the sale of the product; and this is 
the prime object of the business lie. Men 
strive for individual success ; they would 
grasp more than their share of wealth— 
more than they create; by fair means of 
foul, they would take what they can get. 
Else, why the lie? It certainly cannot 
create wealth. It cannot even absolute- 
ly facilitate trade transactions. It can do 
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BUSINESS HONESTY AND—HONESTY 


so, only relatively—only so far as these 
transactions concern the individual liar. 
Is not now the conclusion irresistible 
that men are driven to dishonesty in busi- 
ness because of a vicious business system 
—because of a system which tends always 
to hide the true function of business—a 
system which makes “individual suc- 
cess ” its ideal, and the money a man ac- 
cumulates the measure of that success? 
That system, with its low ideal, its un- 
moral point of view and its loose dis- 
tinctions, ties the hands of many a man 
of affairs, no matter how honest natural- 
ly he may be. The rigid chain of compe- 
tition literally binds him to use all the 
desperate means of his business rival— 
the lowest obtainable scale of wages, the 
most improved machinery, the most near- 
ly automatic methods, and the same re- 
fined mendacity and mountainous exag- 
geration. And in many lines the exag- 
geration and mendacity are as necessary 
tools of trade as the improved machinery 
and the automatic methods. They are 
planned with consummate art, are per- 
fectly systematized, and might easily be 
classified by the political economist. One 
grand subdivision of them—bribery— 
has been so perfectly organized that it 
is incorporated in the- unwritten law of 
the land, and reputable people believe a 
party “boss is part of the mechanism by 
which God governs mankind.” * 

There is something so open, not to say 
ingenuous, in youth that one’s first. busi- 
ness exaggeration, prevarication, false- 
hood—or whatever you choose to call it— 
comes with a rude shock; and to thought- 
ful persons the American custom of send- 
ing mere boys into the business world, to 
face, with their half-formed morals, all 
the corruption rampant there, has its se- 
rious disadvantages. In after years, 
when, with the sweat of honest labor on 
his brow, a man struggles toughly with 
this perplexing problem, there is, per- 
haps, a sort of grim satisfaction in the 
reflection that the system, and not one’s 
conscience, is to blame. He is apt to feel 
of him who holds his head too high, “ If 
you are a coin of so great purity, go ring 
yourself upon the world’s trade counter, 
and prove it!” There are few men but 
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must admit that their consciences have 
been savagely torn in business life—if, in- 
deed, they have not been scarred beyond 
all recognition of right. Could we know 

“The end of this day’s business e’er it come” 


doubtless our conduct would be different. 
But we cannot see all the vast sweep of 
that circle of consequences started by our 
little act thrown into the great sea of ex- 
istence. We can measure the dollar our 
dishonesty brings, but we cannot meas- 
ure the moral resisting power we have 
lost by it. The one is tangible, material, 
present; the other intangible, spiritual 
and reversionary. And how much less 
measurable is the cumulative viciousness 
of all business dishonesty which passes 
current in trade! I have heard intelli- 
gent men express deep sympathy for a 
certain Philadelphia bank wrecker who 
was convicted of his crime, sentenced and 
jailed ; and at a meeting of representative 
citizens, held in New York to raise funds 
for the last Presidential campaign, when 
one of the most prominent of them de- 
clared he had already subscribed $5,000 
to “buy Indiana,” and stood ready to 
subscribe $5,000 more for the same pur- 
pose if necessary, he was cheered as a 
patriot! Oh, for another Emerson to 
urge us again to hitch our wagons to the 
stars, and teach anew that strong law of 
compensation which still holds healthily 
throughout the universe! 

We may stretch our consciences until 
the truth we utter is largely falsehood, 
and not lose our self-respect ; but we have 
stretched our consciences; and, like 
strained steel, they have no spring. We 
cannot be, and not be, something at the 
same time. It is precisely because our 
consciences have no spring that the mer- 
chants who write and the editors who 
print “advertisements known to be lies, 
meant to deceive,” do not lose their self- 
respect. It is precisely because we lack 
moral perception that we openly applaud 
bribery, and fail to make our simple af- 
firmations as truthful as our oaths. We 
are martyrs to a false ideal of success. 
We do not firmly believe, because we do 
not clearly see, the vital truth that power 
abides with character ; that that man only 
is successful who is true to himself; that, 
in the sublime words of Emerson, “ The 
man is all.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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Poor Dumb Publisher 


By a Cub Author 


HE world knows all about the woes 
of poets and other authors—the 
men who write the books for us. 

Phey have been generous of their doleful 
confidences and assiduous in their wail- 
ings. They have shown us their blasted 
hearts, their blighted affections, their dis- 
appointed hopes, their uprooted aspira- 
tions, their despairing struggles, their 
false friends—yes, yes, we know all about 
them. 

But there is another class of men con- 
cerned in the making of books about 
whose trials and sorrows, griefs, disap- 
pointments and despairs we know noth- 
ing or next to nothing. I refer: to ‘the 
publisher, the poor, dumb, uncomplain- 
ing, yet ofttimes suffering publisher. 

How do I know that the publisher suf- 
fers, even tho he does not complain? 

Why, my dear reader, I have the best 
of reasons for knowing. I was once a 
publisher myself. 

It was in a small way and for a brief 
period only, but quite large enough and 
quite long enough to show me that the 
men who follow the business I was tem- 
porarily in have their losses and their 
crosses, even tho they do not go roaring 
through City Hall Square calling atten- 
tion to their broken hearts, and even tho 
Lord Byron did say that Barabbas was 
a publisher. 

I spent money but I had excitement 
and I bought wisdom of the sort that 
cost Scott and Dickens and Mark Twain 
dear, and in the future I shall be quite 
contented to let some other person do the 
publishing, while I devote my talents to 
receiving royalties. 

I got into publishing in an accidental 
sort of way, for when my horoscope was 
cast nothing was said that would lead me 
to suppose myself specially qualified for 
the business. 

It was just at the time when war had 
been declared against Spain and when 
the whole land was full of the sound of 
bugles and drums. Everybody was ex- 
cited and was doing something for the 
cause of our nation, and so I composed 
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a song—or, perhaps, it is more correct 
to say that a song suited to the occasion 
came along and took possession of me. 
It was a good song and I thought that 
in a few days thousands of soldiers 
would be singing it on the march. 

I was excited, you know—same as 
other people. ; 

I rushed into the sanctum of an editor 
and said: 

“ Will you give $500 for a war song 
that has as much go as the ‘ Marseil- 
laise’’?” 

“ No,” he said. 

“Will you give three hundred?” 

ity No.” 

“ One hundred?” 

He hesitated. I showed the song. We 
couldn’t agree and I rushed to another 
editor. He pushed aside his work and 
said: 

“ Why, my dear Brown, we don’t pay 
for songs. All those that you seé us pub- 
lish are given to us free of charge by the 
composers. They look on our publica- 
tion as an advertisement.” 

I rushed away to the place where the 
music publishers congregate. I exhibited 
my song and said: 

“Publish it, spread it broadcast 
through the land. The whole nation 1s 
eagerly waiting to buy it.. We shall make 
fortunes! ” 

I have said that I was excited, but the 
publishers were not. They stared at me 
coldly, ‘stared at the song, and finally 
ejaculated : 

“ Why, it’s a war song!” 

“Certainly!” I responded. “ What 
did you think it was? Did you imagine 
that I had composed a psalm for the 
occasion ? ” 

They shook their heads. 

“No money in a war song!” they 
said. 

“Nonsense!” cried I. ‘‘ You ought t) 
see the crowds about the bulletin boards 
The people are all crazy to buy. this 
song.” d 

“Ah! You're talking about to-day, 
said the publishers. “The war won! 
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THE POOR DUMB PUBLISHER 


last two weeks and then where will your 
song be? It will take three weeks to get 
it out. Spain will be whipped in two 
weeks and a week later our nation will 
have forgotten that it ever had a fight 
with her. Then where will your song 
be?” 

“Oh,” I said, confidently, “ you’re all 
wrong. What with the yellow fever and 
other things we may hope for a whole 
year of war. The Spaniards have a hun- 
dred thousand men in Cuba with fine 
arms and impregnable positions. They’re 
all acclimatized.” 

“No, no,” said the publishers sadly ; 
“no, no; you’re too sanguine! ” 

“Well!” I responded, “the war must 
last six months at least. This song can 
be out on the street in three days.” 

“Three weeks, you mean.” 

“ Three days.” 

“No one can get it out under three 
weeks. In all New York there are only 
four or five people who set and print 
music and they are jammed with busi- 
ness and very independent.” 

So the publishers, like the editors, 
would do nothing for me. 

“What an absurdity! Bosh!” I ex- 
claimed to myself as I rushed down 
sroadway. “These publishers don’t 
know their business. ~ ’ll put them up 
toa few wrinkles. The trouble with pub- 
lishers is that they haven’t got any 
brains; they’re behind the age. I'll do 
this thing myself and make all the 
money.” 

So saying, I dashed into the establish- 
ment of a music printer and made him 
swear to have the music set in four days. 

Then I went away congratulating my- 
self and restrained my impatience as well 
as | could for the period named and then 
lor four days more, as the printer gave 
me one excuse after another for delay. 
At last I got the proof and corrected it. 

Then there was the title-page to set, 
then the plates to cast, then another 
printer had to be found to do the press- 
work, and as he had no suitable paper, I 
bought it for him. 

Delay, delay, and still more delay. 

And while I was thus badgered and 
harassed by the preliminary difficulties 
Admiral Dewey slipped into Manila Bay. 

And me with my war song yet un- 
published ! 

I had never injured Admiral Dewey 
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in thought, word or deed; I did not even 
know him, and yet he went and did that 
to me. 

It was bitter, bitter, but I controlled 
my feelings and forgave the Admiral. 

He had completely shattered the Span- 
ish power in Asiatic waters and shown 
the vainness of the Dons boasting there, 
but still much might be hoped for else- 
where. Admiral Cervera was going to 
assume the aggressive with a fleet that 
included some of the finest cruisers in the 
world. 

I rushed about, driving everybody con- 
cerned in the production of the song. 
The printer got the wrong paper and 
that took a day to straighten out. Then 
the presswork occupied four or five days 
more, and after that the songs had to go 
to the bindery to be folded and cut. 

Delay, delay and still more delay. 

May, 1898, was drawing to a close be- 
fore the songs were out and then the 
question arose, “ How am I to distribute 
them?” 

A long way off that seemed a simple 
matter, viewed close at hand it assumed 
importance. 

I went to the Continental News Com- 
pany and asked them to handle my song. 
They took some days to consider, then 
said : 

“ All right, we'll put it on some of the 
stands.” 

I was compelled to throw off fifty per 
cent. of the price for them and found 
that that was customary with publishers. 

Dear only knows where they exhibited 
that song. I never could find it on any 
of their stands and I found that the other 
news companies were just their local 
branches. The song did not sell with 
them at all, while in some stores where I 
placed it myself it did very well in pro- 
portion. 

I tried a music distributing company ; 
they did not even answer my letter. 

Our army went down to Cuba and 
Cervera’s fleet came dodging across the 
ocean. 

I put advertisements in the news- 
papers calling for streetmen to sell that 
song. I got no answers. Then I went 
to one of the Ann Street firms that 
handles the streetmen. The manager 
looked at the song and said: 

“Ought to have a different cover. 
Cover ought to have the flag and some 
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soldiers and a cannon on it. Ought to 
be in three colors.” 

“Why, what has the cover got to do 
with the quality of the song?” I asked 
impatiently. “ People don’t buy songs on 
account of their covers.” 

“Oh, don’t they?” said the streetman 
with a laugh. “The American people 
do. They want things showy.” 

A little later he told me that the street- 
men would not handle the song because 
the cover was not gaudy enough. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt drew his 
sword, ground his teeth and incited his 
Rough Riders to violence, leading them 
on their famous charge. 

I felt like the tenor in Bunner’s “ Short 
Sixes,” who says, “All ze worl is 
against ze arteest!” only I would sub- 
stitute “ publisher” for “arteest.” If I 
had encountered Colonel Roosevelt at 
that time I would have demanded an ex- 
planation of his conduct. 

I advertised for newsboys and sold the 
song to them at half price. They sold 
a few and then said that the price was too 
high for their trade. They dropped off. 

Then Cervera came out of Santiago 
Bay and had his ships converted into 
scrap iron, and the Spanish general sur- 
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rendered more men than were in the 
army besieging him. 

“A-h-h-h-h! ” I cried, tearing my hair 
as I galloped madly past the bulletin 
boards and saw the big crowds content- 
edly dispersing, “ all ze worl is against ze 
publisher.” 

The war was over. Two days late: 
the American people were busy with 
something else. 

And I had nine thousand of those 
songs left on my hands. 

Well, I gave them away and paid up 
the bills. Maybe I didn’t present the 
publishers with any wrinkles, but I got a 
few new ones myself. 

I could see them when I looked in the 
glass. 

Since that time I have met Generals 
Wheeler and Shafter, President Roose- 
velt and Admirals Dewey and Schley. 

I gazed at them reproachfully, but they 


seemed quite untroubled by remorse. 
* * * x * * 


And now you will understand why it’ 


is that I said in the first place that tho 
the poor publisher is dumb and makes 
no sign, he has his woes and his foes, his 
losses and crosses the same as the rest of 
us. 


A Dirge 


By Charles J. Bayne 


LD, old, old as the records of birth 
C) Is thy story, O Death! - 
Cold, cold, cold as when, first-born of 
earth, 
Abel tasted thy breath! 
Yet solace has never a psalm, 
And Gilead never a balm, 
All thy sorrows to calm. 


Fold, fold, fold o’er her tenantless breast 
Snowy vestments, O Tomb! 
Tolled, tolled, tolled be the bells for the rest 
Of her soul in its bloom! 
Lo! all the processional years, 
As they file down the highway of tears, 
Bring her voice to our ears. 


Flown, flown, flown on the wing of the Spring, 
From the portal of June! 
Blown, blown, blown ere the Summer could 
bring 
The year’s dial to noon! 
And with her a glory has fled 
As if the sear roses had said, 
“Let us die: she is dead!” 


Moan, moan, moan with the Winter’s unrest, 
Wind of sea and of shore! 
Lone, lone, lone we who loved her the best, 
And can now but deplore! 
No lonelier lieth she there 
Where dust, fashioned ever so fair, 
Unto dust must repair. 


Old, old, old as the records of birth 
Is thy story, O Death! 
Cold, cold, cold as when, first-born of earth, 
Abel tasted thy breath! 
And yet when the night-shadows creep, 
With a newness of anguish we weep 
For her spirit asleep. 


SANDERSVILLE, Ga, 
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LITERATURE 


Explorations in Bible Lands 


THE publishers of this volume * have 
provided one of the most attractive books 
yet issued on modern explorations in 
Bible lands. The book is portly and 
withal of reasonable price, and the paper 
is polished to take the multitude of ex- 
cellent and well chosen pictures. The 
pictures of excavations especially are su- 
perior to any that we have seen else- 
where and are new. There have been 
some illustrations taken from Chesney 
and other authors who wrote before pho- 
tography, for which more trustworthy 
sources are accessible ; but this oversight 
is atoned for by a large number of others 
from late books not generally accessible 
to the English reader. Particularly do 
we note this in the section on Arabia. 

Of the 809 pages 577 are contributed 
by Professor Hilprecht and describe the 
explorations in Babylonia and Assyria, 


while the remaining pages are distributed 
to four German authors and are devoted 
to Palestine, Egypt, Arabia and the Hit- 


tites. The space givefi to each of these 
is much too limited for more than the 
briefest survey of explorations covering 
a century, but the writers have generally 
been well chosen and their work is ad- 
mirable. Dr. Steindorff has a specially 
difficult task, but nowhere else is so com- 
prehensive a brief account to be found 
of the labors of excavations from the 
time of Champollion. The fruits have 
been immense: Greek classical works, 
Christian literature, portraits in wax, 
statues, tombs and mummies of great 
kings, the Tel el-Amarna tablets, the 
tomb of Osiris, pyramids opened whose 
walls are covered’ with most archaic 
texts, even the grave: of Menes, the 
lounder of the First Dynasty, and pre- 
historic remains earlier than Menes. Dr. 
Steindorff gives to each explorer his due 
credit and does not fail to indicate how 

much is left to be done. 
ea a LANDS DURING THE 
TEE) ‘E} 2 y H. V. Hilprecht, with 
Hommel’ Prot Det Lic. Dr. Benzinger, Prof. Dr. 
» - Dr. Jensen, Prof. Dr. Steindorff. 


With nearly two hundred illustrations and four 
maps. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman & Co. $3.00 





Dr. Benzinger has a less attractive 
task because the excavations in Palestine 
have been neither so extensive nor so 
fruitful. The gains have been chiefly 
topographical, achieved by Robinson, 
Tobler and the English Exploration 
Fund. The Moabite Stone is the great- 
est find and next the Siloam Inscription. 
Then there is the sarcophagus of King 
Eshmunazar ; also the beautiful so-called 
Alexander sarcophagus; and, still later, 
the mosaic map of Palestine found at 
Madaba. Doubtless much more rests 
within the many mounds which cover the 
sites of cities. 

Especially fascinating, because quite 
unfamiliar to most readers, is the story 
of the explorations in Arabia told by 
Professor Hommel, than whom no schol- 
ar is more competent to speak on this 
subject. We do not at all mean to in- 
dorse all his historical theories which 
find place in his contribution, but we get 
from it an admirable view of the great 
importance of the investigations by Bur- 
ton, Palgrave, Wallin, Halévy, Doughty, 
Blunt, Glaser and Miller. They have 
opened up kingdoms and a language 
which we knew only from biblical and 
classical authors, and have explained to 
us the accounts of the wars of Assyrian 
kings. Professor Hommel’s relation to the 
extraordinary collection of Himyaritic 
and Sabean inscriptions made by Glaser 
and edited by D. H. Miller, gives him 
especial authority, but does not save him 
from startling theories, such as his iden- 
tification of three of the four rivers of 
Paradise with wadys in Arabia. To be 
told that the Hiddekel (Tigris) is the 
wady of Diqlah; that Ashur (Assyria) is 
a section of Arabia; that hallelu-jah 
comes from Arabic Hilal, the moon, and 
that Jsh-bosheth comes from an old Ara- 
bian god, Basht, quite taxes credulity. 

We are not surprised that Professor 
Jensen was chosen to write the articles 
on the Hittites, for Professor Hilprecht 
some years ago announced his adhesion 
to Jensen’s theory of the Indo-Germanic 
character of the Hittite people and lan- 
guage. And yet scholars generally find 
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more arguments against this theory than 
in its favor; indeed, on the Hittite ques- 
tion it is pretty nearly quot homines, 
tot sententie. The theory here advo- 
cated is reduced to absurdity when we 
are asked to believe that the modern 
name of the Armenians, Hay, comes 
from an old Hatio, identical with an ear- 
lier Patio and Satio. 

But the bigger part of the book is Dr. 
Hilprecht’s. The first 288 pages give an 
abstract of explorations in Babylonia and 
Assyria other than those of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. They cover much 
the same field as had before been cov- 
ered quite as fully by Professor Rogers, 
but add to it an account, perhaps as satis- 
factory as published data allow, of the 
later German expeditions to Babylon. 
In these pages the author had the valu- 
able assistance of Mrs. Hilprecht, and it 
is unfortunate that her restraining hand 
could not have deleted those disagree- 
able personal attacks that disfigure that 
portion of the book which describes the 
four expeditions of the University of 
Pennyslvania at Niffer. 

We have given in THE INDEPENDENT 
of February 26th a fair statement of per- 
sonal questions involved and do not care 
to repeat it. Suffice it to say that Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht has given us a laborious 
and, we presume, generally correct ac- 
count of the constructions found in the 
diggings at Niffer; at any rate there is 
no material by which to correct it. The 
archeological or historical results thus 
far published in texts by Dr. Hilprecht 
are from the finds of the first expedition 
led by Dr. Peters; we have nothing as 
yet from the so-called temple library, 
altho we are told that many thousands 
of tablets, historical and literary, have 
been secured for the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The world of scholars waits 
for the first installment and is not quite 
satisfied to be told that Dr. Hilprecht will 
give the next twenty years to their pub- 
lication. If there is so much of value 
we wonder -that Professor Jastrow, of 
the University of Pennsylvania,and schol- 
ars from other institutions are not in- 
vited to hasten with their help the work 
of publication. Professor Hilprecht’s 
published epigraphical work has been of 
very great value, for he is a brilliant 
scholar, of boundless energy and im- 


mense application, and it is not strange 
that some of his conclusions are hasty. 
But the one great flaw of this book is the 
evident animus against Dr. Peters, who 
was Director of the work up to the fourth 
expedition, when Dr. Hilprecht was made 
Scientific Director. Not satisfied with 
magnifying very much his own part in 
the explorations, he peppers his pages 
with numerous bitter and uncalled-for 
criticisms on his predecessor, whose work 
was intelligent and fruitful. Doubtless 
Dr. Peters made mistakes in explaining 
constructions which further excavation 
corrected. It must be remembered that 
it was the preliminary work of the two 
first years that Dr. Peters’s “ Nippur” 
described. Remembering that but for 
Dr. Peters Professor Hilprecht would 
have had no chance to go to Niffer, his 
charges of ignorance and incompetence 
are as ungracious as they are untrue. 
Nor is the proper meed of credit given 
to Dr. Haynes. It was Haynes that 
found the temple library and boxed up 
nearly all the tablets before Professor 
Hilprecht’s arrival, and who believed 
that the tablets were nearly exhausted. 
It is not clear on what evidence Professor 
Hilprecht presumes that a very much 
larger number remain to be exhumed. It 
is very unfortunate that Professor Hil- 
precht’s readiness to magnify at the ex- 
pense of his associates the importance of 
his own relatively slight work of explora- 
tion should have led him thus naively to 
depreciate their labors and ability. But 
despite this, Professor Hilprecht has pre- 
sented us with a very valuable, instruct- 
ive and attractive volume. 


& 


Lady Rose’s Daughter 


To the literary editor of The Tribune 
(and be it said, by the way, that The 
Tribune is one of the half dozen papers 
in the country whose reviews mean amy- 
thing) is due the credit of discovering 
the source from which Mrs. Ward has 
drawn her latest novel.* It is the story 
of Julie de Lespinasse and Mme. du Def- 
fand cunningly adapted to English life. 
Of the literary ethics of such a procedure 
we have nothing to say. Perhaps tt 
would have been more candid had the 


*Lapy Rose’s DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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author indicated the derivation of her 
plot; but in general such notices merely 
detract from the verisimilitude of a novel 
by introducing a false criterion of com- 
parison—and, after all, cui bono? Like 
Moliére and many another illustrious 
brigand of letters, she has taken her own 
where she found it. 

Certainly the situation of Julie Le 
Breton, whatever its provenance, is apt 
and striking. She is the illegitimate child 
of a certain Lady Rose, who belongs to 
the higher English aristocracy—brought 
up on the Continent with Bohemians and 
reforming malcontents, a young woman 
of irregular but fascinating beauty and 
of unbalanced temperament. She be- 
comes the companion of Lady Henry, one 
of the leaders of London society, who 
now, old and broken in health, is com- 
pelled to devolve the conduct of her 
salon upon younger shoulders. And 
there’s the rub. Mlle. Le Breton is mag- 
nificently successful as a hostess in Lady 
Henry’s parlors. The older woman, feel- 
ing her influence slipping from her hands 
yet recognizing her dependence, becomes 
furiously jealous, imposes all kinds of 
ignominious tasks on her companion, un- 
til at last a rupture between the two takes 
place. Meanwhile Mlle. Le Breton has 
made friends who assist her generously 
in her outcast state. She has lovers also, 
a Captain Warkworth, whom she has 
lifted by her intrigues to an important 
mission in Africa, and Jacob Delafield, 
the heir to a great Dukedom. Her pas- 
sion for the ignoble Warkworth and her 
contest with the strong will and mystical 
insight of Delafield furnish the remain- 
ing episodes of the book. 

In regard to the relative interest of the 
story as compared with Mrs. Ward’s ear- 
lier books readers will differ widely in 
accordance with what they seek in a 
novel. To us, we confess, the chief at- 
traction came from the societyinto which 
the book introduced us. It is in the truest 
sense of the word good society, depicted 
by one who knows, and that is among 
the rarest charms of fiction. We move 
Irom the first amid people who possess 
at once leadership in social life and poli- 
tics; we feel that union of grace and 
power which alone can make good so- 
ciety. The divorce of the two, whether 
in a monarchy or a democracy, means 
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simply that social life must become frivo- 
lous and politics vulgar. It is not 
good that a city should be divided be- 
tween Mr. Ward McAllister and Mr. 
Richard Croker. 

And individually the characters of the 
book are interesting. On the whole Cap- 
tain Warkworth seems to us the most 
subtly drawn. On the surface he is a 
cold, selfish intriguer, yet when the test 
of passion and power comes he shows 
that stanch-hearted, simple loyalty to 
duty of the English gentleman and sol- 
dier which still makes the British Empire 
the envy of the Continent. Jacob Dela- 
field is as finely conceived in his own 
way, but is not so successful artistically. 
There should be in the first presentation 
of a character some hint, something more 
than a hint, of its development. It is 
disconcerting to form one’s opinion of a 
character, as we do of Delafield, and then 
in the middle of the book be brought up 
sharp by a chapter of analysis which pre- 
sents him under an unexpected light. 

As for Lady Rose’s daughter, we leave 
the discussion of that character to her 
feminine admirers and contemners, being 
sure that she will meet plenty of both. 
She has the appeal of reality and she 
stands just on that borderland of the 
heroic and the morbid which always ex- 
cites heated discussion. We have our- 
selves in our limited experience already 
heard so many words spoken for and 
against that young woman that our judg- 
ment is a little bewildered. 


a 
The Reign of Queen Anne 


ENDOWED with some—not all—of the 
qualities that make a wise and loving 
“house-mother;” without malice, yet 
almost equally without active benevo- 
lence or enlarged generosity of charac- 
ter; without much intellectual power, yet 
not greatly inferior to the majority of 
those cultured women of her day who 
filled—more or less well—positions only 
less exalted than her own, Queen Anne 
was remarkable for nothing, save the 
mere accident of birth. With the mak- 
ing “illustrious” the brilliant period 
which is known as the age of Queen 
Anne, she had about as little to do as had 
any other commonplace and fairly well- 
born dame of her time, save negatively. 
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Had she been a male Stuart the proba- 
bilities are that the age might have been 
more revolutionary and less illustrious ; 
for the male Stuarts had ways discourag- 
ing to intellectual growth or upward pro- 
gression of any sort. 

It was well for Anne that she had suc- 
ceeded her wise cousin instead of her 
bigoted father. Not because William 
had any republican tendencies, but be- 
cause he was far sighted and strong of 
hand; he had encouraged Protestantism 
and aided the growth of the Whig party 
in Parliament, and Anne reaped the har- 
vest he had sown. Also, it was well for 
her that she came to the throne at the 
period when the long and wasting wars 
of the Spanish succession were begin- 
ning to entangle France in a net from 
which there was no escaping ; and better 
still for England and Anne was the fact 
that from the ranks of the commoners 
had arisen one of those great command- 
ers who have appeared at critical periods 
to head large bodies of men and lead 
them to victory. Marlborough had many 
and great faults, but they were neither 
as numerous nor as great as those of 
most of the men who then filled high mil- 
itary positions; while his virtues were 
considerable and his abilities transcen- 
dent. 

Every page of the two volumes * now 
devoted to the history of this reign of 
twelve short and crowded years is full of 
interest. To Anne herself Mr. Mc- 
Carthy is inclined to give more credit for 
a share of ability than most of those who 
have studied her reign, tho—with the 
best will in the world—he finds little that 
is worthy of praise. Still, it is much for 
one born to the purple to be deserving of 
even the negative sort of commendation 
to be found in a verdict of “ not guilty ” 
of great crimes. 

By bringing into his picture on the 
one side portraits of the great men whose 
careers had just finished or were about 
to expire when James the Second fled 
from England, and on the other side 
portraying those who had hardly begun 
to be known when George the First 
pressed his heavy Hanoverian feet upon 
English soil, Mr. McCarthy has suc- 
ceeded in making a glowing picture of 





*THE REIGN OF.QUEEN ANNE. By Justin Mc- 
Carthy. 2 vols. Harper & Bros. $4.00 net. 


the dozen years which, aside from the 
victories of Marlborough and the ad- 
vance of liberalism in Parliament, would 
else have shown little to render the pic- 
ture more than a well drawn sketch of a 
short and commonplace reign. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy did wisely thus to widen his can- 
vas and give ample room to the figures 
of Defoe, Addison, Bolingbroke, Steele, 
Pope, Newton, and many others. 

It is as a picture, a thoughtful and 
vivid picture of persons and times, rather 
than as a record of events which, how- 
ever important they may seem in the 
passing, may have comparatively little 
influence on the future, that Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s work should be considered. An- 
other hand may still make an interesting 
history of the reign of a queen who did 
not rule, but we doubt if a better picture 
of her time and of the men who made it 
“ illustrious ” will be painted. 


& 


Highways and Byways in London. By Mrs. 
E. T, Cook. With illustrations by Hugh 
Thompson and F. L. Griggs. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $2.00. 

A piquant mixture of guide-book de- 
scriptions, literary reminiscences and 
comments on London life. The author 
says somewhere that the real interest in 
sight-seeing comes from surprise and 
that what we are prepared to see is pretty 
likely to weary us. Such a sentiment 
might be taken for the motto of her 
rambling discourse, for no page is quite 
certain what the next page will bring 
forth. It is pleasant, vivacious reading 
and in the end gives an excellent idea of 
the manifold concerns and _ historic 
memories of the great city. For an ex- 
ample of the manner in which one idea 
or scene introduces another, and so on 
till the whole multitudinous picture ‘is 
complete, turn to Chapter XI. We are 
walking in Bloomsbury and meet with a 
‘pavement artist” displaying his wares 
—gaudy, sensational pictures made to 
catch the undisciplined eye. From this 
is it not natural to moralize on the dull- 
ness of these people who are caught by 
such splashes of color, yet pass unheeded 
the marvelous sunset skies of London, 
where the sun “ clothes its retreat with 
purple and madder clouds, against which, 
with their golden background, the tree 
branches show dark like prison-bars”? 
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And, again, from this is it not easy to re- 
flect that Christina Rossetti must have 
gazed on such ardent skies when she 
wrote her most inspired poems? So, per- 
haps, looking into the West over the sul- 
len house-tops she saw, in fancy, the 
angel choirs of which she wrote: 


“é 


Multitudes—multitudes—stood up in 
bliss, 
Made equal to the angels, glorious, fair; 
With harps, palms, wedding garments, kiss 
of peace, 
And crowned and haloed hair.” 


Immediately we are in the company of 
William Blake and William Morris and 
many others who saw visions through the 
fog of London town. Perhaps, indeed, 
the most distinctive feature of the work 
is its wealth of literary allusion and quo- 
tation. Thus, to contrast the life of east 
and west London our learned guide 
quotes these pretty verses from Miss 

Amy Levy: 

“ Straw in the street, where I pass to-day, 
Dulls the sound of the wheels and feet. 
’Tis for a failing life they lay 

Straw in the street. 


“ Here, where the pulses of London beat, 
Some one strives with the Presence Gray— 
Ah, is it victory or defeat? 


“The hurrying people go their way, 
Pause and jostle and pass and greet; 
For life, for death, are they treading, say, 
Straw in the street.” 


—and then these words spoken to her by 
a poor woman: 

“We shall ’ave to leave our lodgin’s, ’m, 
over them nice mews. The landlord, he’s 
takin’ the place down; an’ I shall miss the 
‘orses’ feet at night, somethin’ shockin’; they 
was sech comp’ny like.” 


Tke illustrations by the two artists are 
line drawings that harmonize with the 
letterpress and make a book. The abomi- 
nrtions of photography are conspicuous 
by their absence. 


Civil War Times, 1861-1865. B 
Howe. Indianapolis: The 
Co., $2.00 net. 


Daniel Wait 
owen-Merrill 


This is a most interesting book of 
reminiscences of the Civil War. It is 
something more than reminiscences, since 
the author has carefully studied the rec- 
ords of the engagements in which he 
fought, and he draws upon accepted data 
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for much of his narrative. He vividly 
pictures the excitement of the North dur- 
ing the early months following Lincoln’s 
election. A law student, he enlisted— 
first for the three months’ campaign and 
afterward for three years—and remained 
in service, attaining the rank of captain, 
until wounded at Kenesaw Mountain in 
1864. His account of the Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga campaigns is spirited 
and picturesque. He deals discriminat- 
ingly with the various officers, reflecting 
largely the sentiments and opinions of 
the rank and file of the army. His tribute 
to “Old Pop” Thomas will be heartily 
echoed by every veteran of the Army of 
the Cumberland. His statement of the 
difficulties and dangers that beset Gov- 
ernor Morton, of Indiana, and of the 
manner in which he overcome them 
should be read by every American. 


& 

The Egregious English. By Angus McNeill 
poe York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25 
net. 

The Unspeakable Scot has called forth 

a prompt reply. It is quite as extrava- 

gant and audacious and well nigh as 

witty as the former. Presumably by a 

Scotsman, a considerable part of it is 

taken up with the defense of his country- 

men, and therefore there is less of the 
dash and onset of attack about it than 
was to be found in Mr. Crosland’s book. 

But it is spirited and daring, for all that, 

and it cudgels the South Briton soundly 

in the vain hope of making him see him- 
self as others are alleged to see him. His 
overweening arrogance, his imperturba- 
ble complacency, his dullness, drunken- 
ness, wastefulness, voracity (when he 
can afford it), snobbishness and sub- 
servience (unless he is born to a title), 
are all insisted upon in the most explicit 
terms. “ The English are a nation of 

employed persons,” says the author. . . . 

“Every Englishman . . . believes in his 

heart that he was cut out by the Almighty 

to be a clerk.” Of their rage for waste- 
fulness he writes: “ Every Englishman 
lives beyond his means. . . . It is Eng- 
lish fatuity, first of all, to admire the man 
who is possessed of wealth; secondly, to 
admire a man who is throwing money 
away, and, thirdly, to look with respect- 

ful awe upon the man who has thrown ‘t 

away.” Mr. Crosland had much to say 
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of the Scot’s passion for the dreariest 
facts and of his unwavering certitude of 
conviction. “The English mind in the 
lump,” writes Mr. McNeill, “is flat, 
coarse and maggotty, and the English 
understanding is as the understanding of 
a feeble and ill-bred child.” Books like 
this and its forerunner do not hurt, for 
their ludicrous extravagance furnishes 
an antidote to their venom. 


a 


Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
York: The Century Co., $1.00. 

Miss Hegan, now Mrs. Rice, has 
braved the danger of rivaling herself and 
has succeeded. The annals of Mrs. 
Wiggs of the famous Cabbage Patch were 
so short and so delightful in their brevity 
that it was no more than a matter of jus- 
tice to the public to continue them in 
another volume. Lovey Mary with her 
infant charge escapes from a charity 
home, and after much wandering on foot 
and in the street cars. finds refuge in the 
Cabbage Patch. Of her life amid the 
happy denizens of that Paradise for the 
city’s refuse there is no need to speak 
here—is it not written in the book? We 
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regard Mrs. Rice’s double triumph as 
eminently justifiable, which is more than 
can be said of most successes of the kind 
in recent fiction. 


Six Trees. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.25. 

It is to be feared that the claim their 
publishers put forth for the half-dozen 
sketches comprising this book—viz., that 
they “ are certain of the popularity which 
was accorded ‘A New England Nun’ 
and ‘ A Humble Romance’ ”—will not be 
realized. The work that «von for Mary 
Wilkins her immense following and well- 
merited fame was of another order than 
this in Six Trees. It was lusty, sub- 
stantial, positive, true. Its homely charm 
was incontestable; its pathos and humor 
irresistible. Whether her later manner is 
a deliberate departure or an unconscious 
development of the defects of her quali- 
ties it is impossible to say, but the loss 
in value is none the less to be regretted. 
One finds the idea of ‘a subtle, impalpable 
tie between certain New England trees 
and their neighboring human types so 
delicately adumbrated that at times it 
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fairly challenges discovery, and yet with- 
out it the significance of the sketches is 
entirely lost. It is as easy for an over- 
worked imagination to slip a :og and 
lapse into the merely fantastic as it is 
almost inevitable that the eye continually 
straining after effect must lose its power 
of discriminating between nuances and 
fal’ into the error of reporting the gro- 
tesque in place of the gently anomalous. 
Mrs. Wilkins Freeman has endeared her- 
self to her public and she should not 
complain of a critic as captious who, on 
seeing her present tendency, speaks out 
his mind in a manner that may seem 
carping but is, in fact, “the anxiety of a 
genuine love wearing the disguise of 
temper.” 
xd 


Pebbles 


Tu1n people who want to appear stouter 
have been known to lie in wait.—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


..-.“ Really, Mr. Jones, Iam very sorry to 
hear that you buried your mother.” “ What 
would you have me to do with her? ”—Uni- 
versity of Michigan Wrinkle. 


THE LATEST INJUNCTIONS. 


Bropie’s Corners, Iowa, March 6th.—Judge 
Nibbins, of this place, has issued an order re- 
straining George Mercer from refusing to husk 
corn for Ira Farnsworth next fall. Judge Nib- 
bins is one of our most astute jurists, and it is 
expected that his action will have a far-reach- 
ing effect. 

Gapvi_tE, Mo., March 6th.—Judge John 
Marshall Bobbs, of the County Court, has is- 
sued an injunction applied for by Henry J. 
Harper to keep his two-year-old son from 


‘sucking his thumb. Repeated efforts had been 


made to break the child of the habit, all with- 
out effect until the happy expedient of securing 
an injunction was thought of. Judge Bobbs is 
receiving congratulatory messages from jurists 
in all parts of the country, who unite in admit- 
jar that he has established an important prec- 
edent. 

OxKLapooKA, Kan., March 6th.—An injunc- 
tion was handed down yesterday by Judge 
Erastus Slobb, restraining William Doolittle’s 
spotted calf from bunting while drinking milk 
from a pail held by the aforesaid Doolittle. 
The calf had slopped over upon Mr. Doolit- 
tle’s Sunday trousers, spoiling them, and in or- 
der to prevent a repetition of the trouble he ap- 
plied for and was granted the injunction. 
Judge Slobb is a son of the famous Olds Slobb, 
who in his day had a national reputation.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Strike Injunctions 


GOVERNMENT by injunction has come 
to be a political issue. As employed in 
this country in recent years it is a radical 
departure from legal custom. But it has 
for the most part been forced upon the 
judiciary by the cowardice of district 
attorneys, sheriffs and constables, who 
are elected by the people and who fear 
the unpopularity of proceeding against 
strike violence. The judges, therefore, 
have come to resort to injunctions, be- 
cause the authorities directly charged 
with the preservation of order have failed 
in their duty. But as the judges punish 
the law breakers not in the old fashioned 
way by trial by jury, but by bringing 
them into court on a charge of “ contempt 
of court,” the people naturally come to 
think that the judges side with the em- 
ployers and are hostile to their cause. 

During the past few days three drastic 
injunctions have been granted by judges 
at St. Louis, Kansas City and Waterbury, 
which mark another advance step in this 
novel jurisdiction of the courts over labor 
organizations. In.the Debs case the 
court, on petition of the Attorney-General 
of the United States, enjoined the labor 
leaders from interfering with interstate 
commerce and the transmission of the 
mails. In the Wabash case at St. Louis 
Judge Adams grants a similar injunction 
on petition of the railway president. In 
the former case the injunction was 
granted after the strike had been de- 
clared. In the Wabash case the court 
prohibits the union officials from ordering 
a strike. In the Debs case the court en- 
joined interference by mobs of strikers 
and sympathizers with the running of 
trains, but in the Wabash case the court 
enjoins the concerted discontinuance of 
work under direction of a labor organiza- 
tion. Of the other two injunctions, one 
has been addressed to the Team Drivers’ 
union in Kansas City by United States 
District Judge Phillips, upon the com- 
plaint of the local Transfer Company, 
and the other was granted by Judge El- 
mer, of the Superior Court, to prevent 


the Waterbury strikers and their sympa- 
thizers not only from employing violence 
and intimidation in their industrial war- 
fare, but even the boycott. 

The peculiar circumstances leading up 
to these injunctions will add greatly to 
the hostile feeling against the courts. In 
the Wabash case President Ramsey had 
for several days been negotiating with 
the representatives of the railway broth- 
erhoods and had reached an agreement 
with the engineers and conductors, but 
had failed to agree with the firemen and 
trainmen. When the negotiations were 
broken off he asked the union representa- 
tives for a few hours’ delay, which was 
granted, and then took advantage of the 
concession to surprise them with his in- 
junction. The fact that a temporary in- 
junction can thus be used on the mere 
petition of one side to a wage negotiation 
intensifies the feeling that it is an instru- 
ment of despotism, and that labor unions. 
= not have an equal standing with capi- 
tal. 

Whether the Supreme Court of the 
United States will sustain this further 
advance of “ government by injunction ” 
is, of course, uncertain, but it would seem 
from the ground taken in the Debs case 
that it will be sustained. Thatdecision has. 
been criticised by high legal authority 
as “ strained and technical,” and as lead- 
ing to a novel exercise of power beyond 
the substance of prior settled decisions 
both in England and the United States, 
yet it was concurred in by all the justices. 

Once started in this direction there is 
no middle ground short of complete re- 
straint on the right to strike so far as the 
operations of a great public highway like 
a railroad are concerned. The necessi- 
ties of the public are, in the mind of the 
court, a paramount consideration, but as 
the case stands now, the protection of the 
public is full of danger for the courts 
themselves. Judge Tuley, of Chicago, 
in commenting on Judge Adams’s order, 
is reported as saying: 

“The day may come in the not distant fu- 
ture when the working classes will have po- 
litical control, and will appoint judges who will’ 
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also issue writs of injunction—in their favor. 
I see no reason why a writ of injunction should 
not as well issue against a railroad, enjoining 
it from discharging an employee or from fail- 
ing to pay such employees a certain fixed rate 
of wages.” 


Indeed, only a few months ago some 
strikers in New Jersey got out an in- 
junction, if we remember aright, pre- 
venting their employers from employing 
non-union men and reducing the wages 
of labor. In the present instance the la- 
bor papers are already murmuring and 
their views are generally reflected in the 
following quotation from an editorial ia 
The Scrantonian: 

“ Judge Adams has carried the principle a 
little further than was done in the Debs case, 
and if his preliminary injunction is made per- 
petual and becomes a recognized principle in 
law, it is difficult to see how organized labor 
can hereafter enforce strikes. The remedy 
may then lie in the overthrow of the political 
power that fosters government by injunction 
and the tyranny of great corporations, for af- 
ter all is said and done, the wage earners have 
it in their power to make the Government of 
this country and the courts thereof just what 
they have a mind to. Mr. Ramsey, president 
of the Wabash system, is therefore playing 
with dangerous weapons in taking such a 
strong stand against organized labor. He may 
have law on his side, that is a point we can- 
not argue, but if he has, the people have the 
ballot, and it only needs a little more of this 
sort of thing to make them use it in a manner 
that will long be remembered.” 


We may learn a lesson from the his- 
tory of our judiciary in the past. In the 
early days all judges were appointed by 
the executives; but after they had estab- 
lished their right to overrule acts of the 
legislatures the popular demand for their 
election by the people became over- 
whelming and popular election has now 
become the unique feature of the Ameri- 
can State judiciary as contrasted with the 
judiciary of all other countries. With 
the judges elected on a party ticket the 
first step is to make them partisan, the 
second step is to make them satisfactory 
to the more aggressive elements of the 
electorate. Already a judge of the high- 
est court in New York has been elected 
mainly because the labor unions circu- 
lated broadcast the decisions favorable to 
them which he had rendered in a lower 
court, and he is now spoxen of as the 
logical candidate of the Democratic party 
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for President of the United States. 
Western labor unions have sent remon- 
strances to President Roosevelt against 
the promotion to a Federal judgeship of 
a judge whose decisions have been inimi- 
cal to them. As was well observed by 
one of the Federal judges in our columns 
a few years ago: 

“‘ Judges of the national courts should hesi- 
tate long before attempting to exercise an 
equitable jurisdiction, which, in effect, usurps 
the jurisdiction of the criminal courts, re- 
verses the uniform practice of courts of equity 
for centuries past, and which, if largely exer- 
cised, will tend to create an alarming public 
hostility against the courts themselves.” 


To this opinion we may add that hos- 
tility to the courts under our political 
system ends in subserviency of the 
courts, and that when capital and labor 
enter politics to control the judiciary the 
judges will sink to the level of aldermen, 
assemblymen and congressmen. 


Pope Leo’s Dying Prayer 

SINCE at the age of ninety-one Sopho- 
cles wrote his dipus: Coloneus, and 
proved to the judges that he had not 
passed into his dotage, no more remark- 
able instance has appeared of powers 
preserved in extreme age than that of the 
wonderful old man who has just cele- 
brated with a Latin poem his ninety- 
third birthday and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his election as Pope. We have 
received an early copy, the meter of 
whose lines of unequal length cannot be 
transferred to English verse; we have 
simply tried, as far as an inadequate 
translation will allow, to represent in un- 
even lines and hasty rimes a little of 
the fervor and aspiration of the original. 

This Latin poem was included in the 
book presented by Leo XIII on March 
Ist to each of the Cardinals of the Sacred 
College, many of whom had gathered in 
Rome to congratulate him on his Jubilee 
and ninety-third birthday. 

SUPREMA LEONIS VOTA. 

Extremum radiat, pallenti obvolvitur umbra 
Iam iam sol moriens; nox subit atra Leo. 


Atra tibi; arescunt venz, nec vividus humor 
Perfluit, exhausto corpore vita fugit. 


Mors telum fatale iacit; velamine amicta 
Funereo, gelidus contegit ossa lapis. 
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Ast anima aufugiens, excussis libera vinclis, 
Continuo xtherias ardet anhela plagas. 


Huc celerat cursum, longarum hec meta vi- 
arum ; 
Expleat o clemens anxia vota Deus! 


Scilicet ut tandem superis de civibus unus, 
Divino zternum lumine et ore fruar. 


Detur et ore tuo, celi Regina, beari, 
Quz dubiz errantem per salebrosa vie 


Duxeris in patriam; materno munere sospes 
Carmine te memori Virgo benigna canam. 


LEO’S LAST PRAYER. 


Leo, now sets thy sun; pale is its dying ray; 
Black night succeeds thy day. 


Black night for thee; wasted thy frame; life’s 
flood sustains 
No more thy shrunken veins. 


Death casts his fatal dart; robed for the grave 
thy bones 
Lie under the cold stones. 


But my freed soul escapes her chains, and 
longs in flight 
To reach the realms of light. 


That is the goal she seeks; thither her journey 
fares ; 
Grant, Lord, my anxious prayers, 


That, with the citizens of Heaven, God’s face 
and light 
May ever thrill my sight; 


That I may see thy face, Heaven’s Queen, 
whose Mother love 
Has brought me home above. 


To thee, saved through the tangles of a peril- 
ous way 
I lift my grateful lay. 


That the last petition of the Suprema 
Vota should be addressed to the Holy 
Virgin, rather than to her adorable Son, 
will seem strange to most of our reads; 
but we recall the words of the Abbé 
Loisy, the latest defender of the Roman 
Church against Protestantism and unbe- 
lief : 

“Ts it not true for the Catholic, and true in 
fact, that one comes through Jesus to God, 
through the saints to Jesus? Is it not true 
that to resort to the saints is to resort to 
Jesus; that to resort to Jesus is to resort to 
God; that to resort to God with a simple faith 
is to lift one’s self above himself, and realize 
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religion for one’s self? Is it not true that by 
these means which the Protestant finds so 
vulgar and ridiculous, the wearing a scapular, 
telling one’s beads, gaining indulgences on the 
merits of saints and for souls in purgatory, 
the Catholic enters actually into the com- 
munion of saints—that is to say, into com- 
munion with Jesus—that is to say, into com- 
munion with God?” 


And this poet, sage and Christian, 
whose imprisoned soul longs for the 
beatific vision of the face of God, is he 
whom the Westminster Confession de- 
clared to be “ that Anti-Christ, that man 
of sin, and son of perdition, that exalteth 
himself in the Church against Christ, and 
all that is called God.” Wonderful was 
the ill-starred patience that waited so 
long before revision came. 


a 
Reform in the Catholic Church 


IN a government by autocracy it is 
perfectly ridiculous for a reformer to 
make himself conspicuous in the earlier 
stages of conflict. He will be punished, 
silenced, expelled. Later he can speak, 
as the Russian statesman de Witte can 
propose and defend reforms that are 
ready to be accomplished. We cannot 
ask our correspondent “ Presbyter” to 
sign his name to his description of “A 
Root-Trouble in Catholicism,” because 
it would subject him to persecution; but 
what he says is in the secret mind of a 
great many Catholics. It is only a few 
years ago that “ Americanism ” was ex- 
pounded in Europe by a distinguished 
American Catholic, was then condemned 
by the Vatican, and the author, and Arch- 
bishop Ireland behind him, had to bend 
to the storm. The storm passed, the sky 
cleared, and now he is sent here with the 
Pope’s blessing to be the Rector of the 
Catholic University at Washington. 

“ Presbyter ” tells a story true for po- 
litical reforms as well as for all ecclesias- 
tical bodies : 


“ At every new movement theologians first 
fight it; win an apparent victory; meanwhile 
the movement breaks away from their hand- 
ling; the Church stands aghast for a while; 
next the movement is successful; and finally 
the theologians veer around and find as many. 
arguments for the conclusion as once they 
had made against it. No matter how 
severely tried in their lifetime, such reformers 
have, as a rule, been canonized after their 
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death. St. Francis of Assisi is about the best 
known example; St. Philip Neri is another.” 


The most absorbingly interesting ques- 
tion and conflict within the Christian 
Church is that which is now being waged 
in the Roman Communion. It is the 
question whether or how that Church can 
adapt its doctrines and its government 
to the spirit and attainments of modern 
liberty and knowledge. In this discus- 
sion American Catholics are taking the 
lead no more than do the French. Arch- 
bishop Ireland struck the keynote in his 
famous sermon at the Baltimore centen- 
nial of the ordination of the first Ameri- 
can bishop. The Paulist Fathers have 
grown out of the same earnest passion 
for progressive measures. “ American- 
ism” was another stage in the same 
movement and it grew out of the Paulist 
organization. We have heard one of the 
most distinguished Catholic scholars of 
science speak frankly from the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame; soon he was si- 
lenced and exiled. It is even less agree- 


able than in Galileo’s time to be com- 
pelled to retract what one believes at the 
command of a superior; and it is only 
prudent that a writer should hold his 


name in retentis. 

Our progressive American Catholics 
go to France and come back invigorated. 
They see the Abbé Loisy and the Abbé 
Houtin. Nearly ten years ago Loisy was 
compelled to resign his chair of Sacred 
Scripture at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris, and he has since then been writing 
under pseudonyms, but has lately been 
lecturing to crowded audiences in the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes at Paris. His 
late volume, “ L’Evangile et 1’Eglise,” 
has had an immense sale and has the 
honor of having been condemned by Car- 
dinal Archbishop Richard, of Paris, on 
the ground that it is likely seriously to 
disturb faith in the fundamental dogmas 
of Catholic teaching, and it has been re- 
ferred to Rome. The book is a defense 
of the Catholic Church against the teach- 
ings of Professor Harnack’s “ The Es- 
sence of Christianity.” In it he accepts 
much of the teachings of the higher criti- 
cism; says that the Apostolic tradition 
of the sayings of our Lord must be 
sifted, and declares that the political 
power of the Church is a passing phase 
to give way to a purely spiritual au- 
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thority. St. Paul, the Fourth Gospel, St. 
Justin, St. Irenzus and Origen mark 
stages in the evolution of Christian dog- 
ma “under the conditions of the intel- 
lectual culture of the first centuries.” He 
defends the general faith of the Church 
of Rome, but shows how changes have 
come in teaching due to intellectual en- 
vironment, and concludes on the last page 
of his book that “the adaptation of the 
Gospel to the changing conditions of hu- 
manity is as necessary now as ever, and 
even more so.” 

The Abbé Houtin’s book, “ Les Ques- 
tion Biblique chez les Catholiques de 
France au XIXe Siécle,” has not yet been 
condemned, but is now being examined 
by the Congregation of the Index; and it 
is said that it was saved from immediate 
condemnation by the vigorous repre- 
sentations made to Cardinal Rampolla 
that such action might alienate the lib- 
eral Catholics of England, America and 
Germany. The book is a simple, passion- 
less, but very effective history of the sup- 
pressive attitude of French theology to- 
ward biblical science. The statement is 
a condemnation. Up to 1893 there had 
been a limited liberty of thought for the 
student, but this was suddenly ended by 
the encyclical “ Providentissimas Deus.” 
But neither the decision of the Congre- 
gation of the Inquisition in favor of the 
authenticity of the text about the three 
witnesses in heaven,northecondemnation 
of Americanism in the Pope’s letter, 
“Testem Benevolentie,” nor his encycli- 
cal to the clergy of France in 1899 has 
checked the influence of the critical 
school. 

The battle of the next half century in 
the Catholic Church will be about the 
nature of the authority of the Roman 
See. It is often said, “ Rome has spoken; 
the case is ended;” but it is not ended. 
Next it will be discussed whether Rome 
has really spoken, and what she has said, 
and does it apply. There are a thousand 
ways of getting around an obstacle if one 
must. If what Rome said was true for 
its time, is it true for our time? Loisy 
tells the French clergy that “ the field of 
exegesis is immense, varied and even in 
one sense and on many points almost un- 
explored.” The conservative theologians 
do not talk so, but there must be freedom 
of thought and study and speculation in 
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the Roman Church, or it will fall behind 
faster than it is falling now. Its best 
friends are its Loisys and Houtins, what- 
ever Cardinal Richard and the Congre- 
gation of the Index may do. 

J 


Collecting Debts by Battle Ship 


A QUESTION of growing importance is 
raised by the note of the Argentine Re- 
public to our Government, altho it is not 
true that this note, as the first reports 
said, asked for or suggested an alliance 
for the defense of the Monroe Doctrine 
or of some doctrine concerning the forci- 
ble collection of debts. Through its ac- 
credited agent in Washington the Ar- 
gentine Government simply expressed its 
views as to the coercive collection of the 
public debts of South American Repub- 
lics by European Powers, with the hope 
that they would be acceptable to the 
United States. 

These views, briefly summarized, are 
that a “ compulsory demand for immedi- 
ate payment ” of debts having a doubtful 
origin endangers the peace of the con- 
tinent if accepted in silence as a rightful 
exercise of power by the stronger nation ; 
that the money was loaned with due re- 
gard on the part of the lender for the 
ability of the borrower to pay, and under 
conditions imposing a considerable bur- 
den upon the latter; and that a demand, 
supported by force, for immediate pay- 
ment at a given moment, may ruin the 
weaker nation and cause it to be absorbed 
by the stronger. Argentina adds that it 
maintains the principle that inability to 
pay promptly must not be punished by 
European territorial expansion in Amer- 
ica, or the oppression of American peo- 
ples; and that a public debt should not 
give rise to armed intervention, much less 
to the occupation of American soil by a 
European Power, as territorial occupa- 
tion involves the suppression or subordi- 
nation of local governments. The Calvo 
doctrine, that the foreign creditor’s last 
resort must be to the courts of the debtor 
nation, is not set forth and upheld, but 
approval of it may be inferred. 

All this suggests several inquiries, 
which doubtless were in the mind of Sec- 
retary Hay, altho they were not consid- 
ered in his sensible and discreet reply. 
What is the origin and character of the 
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South American debts? Ought mere de- 
fault in the case of one of these money 
debts to justify an attempt to collect it by 
a nation’s force? Has the right to collect 
such debts with the guns of a navy been 
conceded? How ought just claims of 
this kind to be collected? What is the 
relation of forcible collection of them in 
South America to the Monroe Doctrine? 
Does such forcible collection, possibly in- 
volving temporary occupation of- terri- 
tory, oppress the debtor nation, “ control 
its destiny,” or promote the colonization 
of it by a European Power? 

The collection of money debts in South 
America by the guns of European navies 
is a novel method of procedure. It is not 
approved by the people of the United 
States nor by a majority of the people 
of Great Britain. If it should be used 
again, popular disapproval of it would be 
expressed in this country with consider- 
able emphasis. The right to use it has 
not been established by the consent of the 
world’s ruling Powers. It is not con- 
ceded. The debts of South America are 
not characterized by uniformity of origin 
or of just value. They were contracted 
under varying conditions. In some cases 
a considerable part of the money was 
stolen by persons representing the bor- 
rowing nation. In other cases the sum 
received in cash was far below the face 
value of the loan. Probably some of the 
loans still outstanding have really been 
paid, if all the circumstances be consid- 
ered. Payments upon others are being 
made. There has been some rascality in 
connection with many of these debts; 
while it is probably true that South 
Americans have been guilty of the 
greater part of it, the lender has not al- 
ways been free from guile. Because of 
the history of these debts, if for no other 
reason, they ought not to be collected by 
“compulsory demand for immediate 
payment,” supported by the guns of a 
battle ship. 

The relation of collection by battle ship 
agents to the Monroe Doctrine depends 
upon the effect of this method of collec- 
tion upon the sovereignty and territorial 
possessions of the debtor nation. Such 
collection may involve the temporary oc- 
cupation of territory—permanent occupa- 
tion, of course, we would not permit. Oc- 
cupation might or might not be unjust or 
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oppressive. We can conceive of a case 
in which occupation—or only an impera- 
tive and battle ship demand for imme- 
diate payment—might be designed to 
cause the ruin of the debtor nation and 
to promote colonization or the acquisition 
of territory. At present we have no.rea- 
son to expect that collection by force wili 
be made with such a purpose. On the 
other hand, it seems probable that the 
methods employed in the Venezuelan 
affair will not be used again. But it is for 
the United States to decide for itself in 
any such case whether the Monroe Doc- 
trine is violated or defied. The decision 
will depend upon the conditions and cir- 
cumstances, and it cannot be made for us 
by any foreign Power or even by a group 
of such Powers. That Doctrine serves 
for the protection of the United States 
and, incidentally, for the just defense of 
the nations south of us. The application 
of it will be determined by our own 
people. 

How should just claims against the 
South American republics or oligarchies 
be collected if the use of battle ships 
ought to be prevented? We cannot ask 
Europe to accept the Calvo doctrine that 
the South American courts shall be the 
tribunals of last resort. What are these 
courts? In some countries they well de- 
serve the name and can be trusted to 
make just decisions. In others they are 
the mere tools of the dictator or corrupt 
adventurer who controls the Government. 
European creditors and their Govern- 
ments may reasonably decline to intrust 
the adjudication of their claims to such 
tribunals. Argentin: should see the ab- 
surdity of insisting upon such a solution 
of the problem. The honesty and com- 
petencyof her own courts should notclose 
her eyes to the shortcomings of courts 
elsewhere. But if neither the battle ship 
nor the local court is to be used,. where 
shall decisions be sought? 

In some international tribunal of arbi- 
tration. If the Hague Court be unat- 
tractive to the South American, by rea- 
son of its European origin and a belief 
—not warranted, as we think—that Eu- 
ropean influences would be dominant in 
it, then let the Governments of the credit- 
ors in Europe unite with the debtor 
nations in South America and with the 
United States in creating a new interna- 


tional tribunal for these claims. The total 
of South America’s debt to Europe is an 
enormous sum. As to a considerable 
part of it there is no serious dissatisfac- 
tion. Another part is in process of 
liquidation. But the events of the last 
few months have shown that complaint 
as to some parts of it may suddenly cause 
a disturbance that will menace the peace 
of the world. The question is large 
enough to warrant the calling of an in- 
ternational conference for the creation 
of a tribunal that all would accept. The 
Argentine Republic should lead the way. 
Europe could not decline to join Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chili, their neighbors, and 
the United States in thus providing for 
the administration of justice and the 
maintenance of peace. 


& 
The Real Industrial Problem 


THE growth of enormous cities has 
been an industrial problem. It was a ne- 
cessity arising out of the development 
of steam power. It is not true, to any 
degree, that population deserted the 
country for town life because of any lack 
of appreciation of country comforts, and 
the desirability of free and independent 
methods of living. It is true that a herd- 
ing instinct has followed city growth; it 
did not originate it. The invention of 
mechanical appliances for factory work 
and the invention of complex machinery 
for doing farm work both worked in the 
same direction. Farm machinery less- 
ened the number of men required to do 
farm work, while manufacturing machin- 
ery gave emplovment to larger numbers 
in the city. Both took the manual la- 
borer to the city. In 1790 the percentage 
of the population in the cities of the 
United States was only three and one- 
third per cent.; in 1850 it was twelve and 
a half per cent ; in 1890 it was about thir- 
ty per cent, and in 1900 fully one-third 
of all our population was resident in 
cities which contained more than eight 
thousand people. In New York State 
seventy-seven per cent. of the population 
is urban. In other States it grades from 
seventy-six per cent. down to fifteen per 
cent. 

Almost every periodical and news- 
paper that refers to this astounding con- 
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dition of affairs fails to understand thar, 
as it was an industrial problem, so it re- 
mains an industrial problem, and must 
be solved from that standpoint. Condi- 
tions which drew the people into masses 
having reached the maximum power and 
influence about 1894, there is now a re- 
action, purely industrial, toward country 
life. Those industries which were taken 
away from home by steam power are re- 
turning. Articles of clothing, as well as 
cheese and butter, were carried away to 
the factories to be manufactured. The 
electric age is picking these up, one by 
one, and is returning them to domestic 
and cottage manufacture. This will not 
so largely affect agriculture directly as 
might appear on the surface. It seems 
more probable that the factory will give 
way largelv to smaller manufacturing es- 
tablishments, scattered about among the 
rural population. Yet some of the indus- 
tries taken from the old farm house will 
go back where they came from. Pro- 
fessor Dubois reports that in France the 
electric motors are furnishing power to 
domestic weavers for about $15.00 per 
year for each loom. In the city of Lyons 
three hundzed looms for silk weaving 
and two hundred looms for other kinds 
of weaving have been installed in private 
hcmes. The results are more regular em- 
ployment and an increase in the earnings 
of the weaver. At the same time the 
weaver becomes the owner of a country 
home, without rent, and where he can 
have his garden, if not a larger acreage. 
In other parts of Europe the same facts 
are being brought about. Power is se- 
cured from stock companies, which sup- 
ply electricity to a given area—town or 
otherwise—and distribute this power to 
houses at a maximum charge of about 
$1.50 per month. The physical strain of 
the workman is reduced, and with him 
can more freely co-operate the women 
and children ‘and the old men in the 
family. 

The revolution that is suggested by 
these facts must be at once reckoned with 
by social economists. Industrialism, and 
not mere sentiment, is working country- 
ward. It is clear that we have at least 
an approximate solution of the factory 
problem—the overcrowding of workmen, 
and especially women and children, in 
vast buildings. The sanitary conditions 
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in large factories, however improved, will 
ever remain dangerous to the finest de- 
velopment of physical and moral life. 
The moral atmosphere will lack indi- 
vidualism. But the domestic manufac- 
turer is not confronted with unsanitary 
conditions and may work out his indi- 
vidual tastes and live his own ideals. 
While not directly pointing to a rise of 
agriculture, the new industrial conditions 
point toward co-operative conditions of 
industries. During the steam age there 
has been a sharp alienation and differen- 
tiation of manufacturing from agricul- 
ture—in all their conditions; during the 
electric age we may look for a much less 
keen antagonism. 

Statistics given us by the last census 
startlingly confirm the convictions ex- 
presssed above. If we compare the 
growth of cities of between twenty-five 
thousand and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
we find that between 1880 and 1890 this 
increase was sixty-eight per cent., while 
between 1890 and 1900 it was less than - 
half that. Cities between fifty thousand 
and one hundred thousand population 
dropped from an increase of fifty-seven 
per cent. to one of thirty-one per cent. 
The ratio is not much unlike this until we 
reach cities of one million to two millions 
of people. Here the ratio of growth de- 
creases from fifty-nine per cent. between 
1880 and 1890 to thirty-one per cent. be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. Only New York 
City has kept up its ratio of increase and 
raised that ratio from thirty-one per cent. 
to thirty-seven per cent. The problem 
with which social economists have been 
wrestling and which has taxed the ener- 
gies of civilization is evidently within the 
grip of certain industrial laws. It means 
nothing at all disturbing when we are 
told that cities are still rapidlv growing. 
This we expect and must expect for some 
time to come. The real question is the 
ratio of growth in proportion to the 
growth of the population in the country. 

We must not fail to take into consid- 
eration the increased advantages of 
country life. For seventy-five years the 
country was almost entirely overlooked 
by conditions of betterment and progress. 
Practically nothing was done for the 
farmer, except the invention of imple- 
ments which relieved the tax of labor. 
This farm machinery, as we have seen, 
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did not, however, relieve the farmer so 
much, because it tended to carry away 
from him a very large proportion of those 
helpers which he still needed during 2 
part of the year. Farm help became very 
high-priced and exceedingly hard to get 
at any price. For this reason farm labor 
has been nearly as burdensome as when 
it must be performed more largely by 
hand. But country life to-day under the 
régime of electric power is an entirely 
new thing. THE INDEPENDENT has re- 
cently noted the revolution wrought by 
Rural Free Mail Delivery. It has from 
time to time noted the influence of the 
rural telephone and of the growing trol- 
ley system. It is impossible to put into 
language the effect of these marvelous 
evolutions of power and changes in social 
economy. Not one whit less important 
is the evolution of town life around con- 
solidated schools. The new town is rap- 
idly becoming a school town. It is no 
longer at the mercy of the village or ham- 
let, but in all its parts it is becoming a 
thoroughly organized social unit. Travel- 
ing libraries and university extension 
courses supplement the town graded 
school. The rural schoolmaster is de- 
parting. With the graded school comes 
in a remarkable advance in the grading 
of teachers and of their influence through 
the town as well as the school. Consoli- 
dation of the town about the school, cen- 
tralization of intellectual and moral in- 
fluences are the order of the day. Mean- 
while magazines and books are growing 
cheaper and cheaper; newspapers are 
circulating far more freely, and all go 
together to revolutionize country life. 
& 


Promised Russian Reforms 


THE proper attitude toward a prom- 
ised reform is a hopeful one, but- not too 
hopeful. Because progress is sure, and 
truth stronger than error, and liberty and 
justice are bound in the end to prevail, 
the presumption must usually be optimis- 
tic. But an expectation that millennial 
perfection is close at hand will breed dis- 
appointment, if not despair. 

This general principle must be kept in 
mind in judging of the promised reforms 
in Russia. It would be a sad outlook for 
the world if we were not bound to expect 
that the medieval absolutism of the Rus- 
sian Government, will give way in the not 


distant future to the liberal forces of edu- 
cation and justice that have secured the 
people representation and power in the 
other nations of Europe. For Russia is 
sure to extend her boundaries and con- 
trol over the better half of Asia, an out- 
look which would be a curse if it meant 
the long suppression of civil and religious 
liberty. But we anticipate something bet- 
ter for the grand stock which constitutes 
the Russian people. Give Russia free- 
dom and self-government and there will 
be such a development of civilization and 
such a fermenting of thought as can be 
paralleled only in the growth of. the 
American nation. 

Nicholas II is a man of the highest im- 
pulse and purpose. He is no such talker 
as is the Emperor of Germany, but he is 
a man to surprise us by his deeds. The 
Hague Conference, which has really 
given us a Congress of Nations, was of 
his initiative. He created it, despite con- 
temptuous ill-will on every side. He de- 
sires beyond all things to serve the truest 
interests of the Russian people. Now he 
issues a ukase, which is not a law but a 
manifesto to be formulated into laws, de- 
claring that while the Orthodox is the 
ruling Church, there must be for all sub- 
jects of other religions and for all foreign 
persuasions freedom of creed and wor- 
ship. How soon or how fully this will be 
made effective it is impossible to say ; but 
it is a favorable consideration that Po- 
biedonostzeff, for many years Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, and the author of all 
repressive measures, has resigned, and 
his successor’s policyis not yet developed. 
It would look as if this ukase were in 


, good part directed to him for his guid- 


ance. The language of the ukase does 
not imply that sects regarded as treason- 
able, which forbid military service, will 
be allowed to violate the laws; nor do its 
terms directly promise that the laws 
which shut the Jews in pales and limit 
their attendance at the universities will be 
repealed, for they do not exactly come 
under liberty of worship, but have sup- 
posed justification in the social and busi- 
ness manner of the Jews. Nevertheless, 
one step involves another, for reform 1s 
progressive, and we have the right to take 
this as a promise which must in the end 
have a larger fulfilment than. is antict- 
pated by those who make it. : 

Similarly the assurance given in this 
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pronunciamento of reforms in internal 
administration, altho indefinite, must 
have some’ effect. If only a larger de- 
gree of independence is given to Provin- 
cial Councils and communal bodies mucn 
will be gained, while the promise to do 
away with forced labor is of great im- 
portance. 

Whether this declaration of the Czar 
is to be, as some have declared, the most 
important measure of reform since the 
serfs were freed depends wholly on the 
strength and intelligence of the young 
Czar. We are inclined to believe in him. 
It is fortunate that his chief adviser is the 
progressive and able de Witte. 


& 


With a population of near- 
ly a million, with prosper- 
ity recovered under Ameri- 
can guidance, we see no reason why 
Porto Rico should not be made a Terri- 
tory under the American Constitution 
and cease to be a nondescript colony. 
That we can hold a colony wedo notinthe 
least doubt ; but that condition should be 
accepted for as brief a period as possible. 
The genius of our institutions is against 
the rule of one people by another. We 
may have to do it for a while, just as we 
rule children, hoping that they may es- 
cape their parents’ control. If we are 
forced to take possession of a country it 
must be with the hope as soon as pos- 
sible either to incorporate them into our 
own Commonwealth or to give them in- 
dependence. We have, unfortunately, had 
to do the latter for Cuba; we should do 
the former for Porto Rico, and may later 
do the same for Cuba, when she asks it, 
and the insanity of ultra-protection shall 
have spent itself. And the same principle 
applies to the Philippines, either absorp- 
tion into our political system, after a rea- 
sonable time, or independence if the peo- 
ple wish it. We regret that the Executive 
Council chooses to. postpone considera- 
tion of the matter. The better ambition 
and, we think, the better foresight is 
with the House of Delegates, which 
unanimously voted to ask the American 
Congress to grant Territorial govern- 
ment. We see no conclusive force in the 
objections to it. The superior power is 
always slow to extend rights to the peo- 
ple. Even fathers and mothers love to 
control their grown-up sons and daugh- 
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ters. Birds know better when to push 
their young from their nests. 


& 


We thank the Democratic 
Governor of Rhode Island 
for calling attention to the 
prevalence of bribery, mainly Republi- 
can, in the elections of that State. There 
is bribery in a great many States, but 
nowhere is it more prevalent and un- 
blushing than in certain towns in Rhode 
Island. The vulgarest form of corrup- 
tion and that most destructive of politi- 
cal morality is that which controls the 
ballot by physical force, forbidding quali- 
fied citizens to vote. A little less heinous 
is the method which allows the citizen 
to vote but buys his suffrage for money. 
In Rhode Island we see the attempt to 
whitewash the crime—and that is some- 
thing—by pretending to pay for the vot- 
er’s time instead of his vote, but the 
bribery is all the same. Exposure is the 
first step to cure of the evil, and the next 
step will be to_bring public opinion to 
bear on the rich men, church-going men 
it may be, who make large contributions 
to politcal funds which they must know 
are not needed for rents of halls and pay 
of spellbinders, but are asked to purchase 
votes and disgrace the good name of the 
Commonwealth. 


Bribery in 
Rhode Island 


It is seldom that one 
will read a more im- 
portant historical arti- 
cle than that by ex-Governor Bullock, of 
Georgia, in this issue. It explains why 
reconstruction and ‘‘ Carpetbaggers ” did 
no such injury in Georgia as they were 
said to do in some other States. It was 
because the influential white citizens in 
those other States sulked and did not try 
to make the best of their disagreeable 
position. In Georgia there were several 
very influential men, all Confederate sol- 
diers, like General Gordon and Senator 
Brown and Governor Bullock, who ac- 
cepted the situation and tried to make it 
as decent as possible. It was not agrec- 
able to have been defeated in war, to see 
their State government overthrown and 
a new constitution imposed, with negro 
suffrage ; but since it was inevitable they 
had the sense to make the best of it. The 
result is that reconstruction left no bitter 


Georgia in 1868 
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ness behind it. Georgia makes no com- 
plaint of bad government and extrava- 
gant expenditures in those days. It is a 
great pity that South Carolina had no 
such influential statesmen who could look 
beyond their bitter disappointment and 
try to guide the bark of state in the 
stormy seas. South Carolina never tires 
of abusing the men, white and black, 
whom the most capable citizens left to 
take the helm. What Georgia did South 
Carolina could have done, and the proper 
thing is to lament the blind folly of those 
who had not the. political foresight of 
Senator Brown. 


One of the oddest things in the conflict 
in the Senate over the Canal treaty is the 
position of the Democratic Senators on 
Imperialism. In the Philippine discus- 
sions they have rung the changes on Im- 
perialism as if it were the country’s great 
danger; but now they have been trying 
to amend or defeat the treaty with Co- 
lombia on the ground that it is not im- 
perialistic enough. The United States, 
they say, must have full jurisdiction over 
the Canal zone, with power to fortify it. 
Verily the Democratic party is reverting 
to its old principles of Texas times, which 
it intermitted only because it was the 
Republican party which annexed the 
Spanish islands. 


That there is a measure of truth in the 
Rev. Mr. Hutchins’s sad story of de 
generate populations in certain rural dis- 
tricts of Connecticut is past, question ; and 
it is no great comfort to know that such 
populations there always have been in 
city and country alike. The exodus of 
enterprising young men and women to 
sections that offer larger opportunities 
leaves a less ambitious class that loses the 
stimulus of superior minds, until a reflex 
wave brings the city people back. But 
it is the more enterprising foreigners that 
take the forsaken farms and regenerate 
the social life. 

& 

Some one asks us whether a Christian 
Church seeking a pastor, or a Jewish con- 
gregation looking for a rabbi, is at liber- 
ty to look the country over for its man, 
and whether, having found him, it must 
ask permission of the congregation he 
is serving to give him a call. Of course 


it may scour the land for the man it 
wants, and equally it will go first to him 
and ask him to come. Then it is a ques- 
tion between him and his people. It is 
his business to go where he can do the 
most good, and his present charge has no 
right or authority to hold him. 


 & 
It is a little early for the blossoming of 
college honorary degrees, but the season 


is early in the South, and Tulane Uni- . 


versity, in New Orleans, sends North its 
first honors, which present the Doctorate 
of Laws to two New Yorkers who well 
deserve it, and who deserve well of the 
South, Mr. Edward M. Shepard, who 
may be the Democratic candidate for 
President, and Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
who is best known for his service to 
Southern education. 


J 


By some fatality not easily explained 
a line was duplicated in the poem by 
Robert Burns Wilson, “ The Banished 
Angel,” published last week. It should 
have read: 
“ His fellows were gathered about him there, 
and they said: ‘ What didst thou bring? 
What priceless and precious gift hast thou 
with which to make offering?’ ” 


& 


No one expected New Hampshire to 
vote for woman’s suffrage. It is some- 
thing that nearly a third of the voters 
favored it. It is more that Wyoming. 
after 34 years of experience of equal 
rights, again declares her satisfaction that 
none of the prophesied evils have been 


detected. 
oJ 


That the tomb of Saint Mark has been 
found in the Catacombs of Rome we very 
much doubt. Pope Damasus perhaps, 
who occupied the chair of Peter in the 
latter half of the fourth century and gave 
us Jerome’s Vulgate, but hardly the 
Evangelist. 

a 

The Director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, Monsignor 
Freri, of Baltimore, reckons in The Ec- 
clesiastical Review the number of Cath- 
olic missionaries in the world at 15,000 
priests, 5,000 teaching brothers and 45> 
000 sisters, 
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INSURANCE 


Pro-rating Once More 


OF the letters which have come in re- 
sponse to THE INDEPENDENT’S request 
for readers’ views as to the morality of 
the requirement of an Iowa statute that 
pro-rating, in case of partial losses by 
fire, shall be with “ valid and collectible 
insurance ” only, one strikes us as espe- 
cially worth attention. Admitting that 
he knows little about insurance (thus 
putting himself in the class from whom 
we most desired to hear), the writer 
says: 

“When a number of companies have poli- 
cies on a burned property it is clear that by 
their numbers they reduce the amount of their 
individual loss, which is to them a_ benefit. 
(1) But the insured party has paid each com- 
pany separately for the total amount of that 
insurance, which simple fact makes each com- 
pany liable for the total amount of the loss. 
(2) Now since he cannot claim from each 
company the amount of his damage, because it 
would more than be the value of his loss; and 
since the companies in this case enter willingly 
(3) into a general partnership to pay his loss, 
they must also be held as general partners dur- 


ing the life of their policies; each being liable 
for the whole obligation, and when some of 


their numbers prove to be ‘wild cats’ they 
must stand the loss, since they have in the 
first instance received the benefits of the asso- 
ciation. (4) While it is true that good com- 
panies are on a risk with bad ones from no 
cause of their own, it must also in justice be 
assumed that those who insure their property 
are caught by ‘ wild cat’ companies. from no 
cause of their own. (5) The Iowa statute in 
this case is in accord with justice and morals, 
and, consequently, good law.” 


As to this we have to remark: 

(1) This cannot be in even a remote 
sense “a benefit” to the companies un- 
less they pro-rate with all insurance writ- 
ten on the risk. The foundation of pro- 
rating is the just principle that the 
amount of loss should be equitably di- 
vided among all the insurance written. 

(2) The theory of this correspondent 
evidently is that when a company writes 
a $1,000 policy it is “liable” for that 
sum and is favored if it escapes with less. 
This is a misleading view. A company 
is liable for such portion of each $1,000 
as may be indemnity for sustained loss; 
the total amount covered has not been 
“purchased” separately in any such 


sense. The pro-rating principle we have 
not thought needed defense, and we per- 
ceive that this writer understands it. 

(3) Here is a perversion of facts. The 
Iowa law would forcibly put the com- 
panies into a general partnership, but the 
point of our stricture upon it was ex- 
pressly that the companies do not enter 
such a partnership “ willingly,” or even 
knowingly. When men do that they are 
previously acquainted and they act de- 
liberately. 

(4) No benefits of association, even 
with solvent concerns, accrue “in the 
first instance.” The benefits do not come 
until loss settlements must be made, and 
the Iowa law would deprive the com- 
panies of them. The benefits of pro- 
rating cannot be pleaded in defense of a 
law which would upset pro-rating. 

(5) Men who take bogus insurance do 
pay their money, but how is that not 
their fault? They pass by solvent in- 
surance in order to get something cheap- 
er; then the proposition is that the solv- 
ent ones shall pay the shares of the 
others. If a wholesale merchant should 
sell goods to a batch of customers, includ- 
ing some whose manner of business 
clearly indicated irresponsibility, what 
would be said of a demand that the good 
debtors (who had no share in the sales 
to the others and did not even know of 
them) should make up the bad debts 
among themselves after paying their 
own? 

& 

Most cities have now demonstrated 
the value of salt water as a means 
of extinguishing fire, says the insurance 
Chronicle. The local authorities of New 
York City and the underwriters have 
therefore agreed to work for the intro- 
duction of salt water mains here. “ Prog- 
ress is slow in this big town.” 

....On the 13th of April the Home 
Insurance Company will be fifty years 
old. It proposes to celebrate its birth- 
day, we understand, with a feast and 
speeches at the Waldorf-Astoria. It will 
be a representative gathering, the old 
grandfathers of the last generation will 
give their reminiscences and the young 
fellows their plans for the future. Presi- 
dent Washburn and the company are to 
be congratulated, 
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FINANCIAL 


The Gould Railways 


In the development of the policy of 
“community of interest” for the rail- 
ways of this country, there is nothing 
more interesting at the present time than 
the growth and resources of the Gould 
system, owing partly to the open alliance 
of Standard Oil capitalists with those 
who have controlled this system hereto- 
fore. At the annual meeting of the 
Missouri Pacific, last week, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and E. Parmalee Pyen- 
tice (his brother-in-law) were elected 
directors. Another new member of the 
board, representing great interests and 
influence, is James H. Hyde, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

The Gould system is not in complete 
harmony with the other great railway 
organizations, owing to its invasion of 
the Eastern field (where it has recently 
acquired a terminal in Pittsburg, and is 
about to reach the coast at Baltimore by 
means of purchased connecting links), 
and to its projects for extending its roads 
to the Pacific Coast at Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Everybody knows now 


that those who oppose the completion of 
its through line from one ocean to the 
other must contend against the enormous 
power of the Standard Oil financial 


group. The fact, however, that the 
Standard Oil capitalists and banking in- 
stitutions are also deeply interested in 
other and competing systems will prob- 
ably cause a settlement of all disagree- 
ments by compromise. 


& 


Financial Items 


THE output of crude petroleum in 
California rose to 13,692,000 barrels in 
1902, from 8,842,000 in 1901 and 4,329,- 
000 in 1900. 

....The leading officers of the First 
National Bank of Chicago say that they 
were glad to learn of the defeat of the 
Aldrich bill. They assert that the bank- 
ers of that city were united in opposing 
the measure. 


....The effect of the prolonged 
drought in Australia is indicated by the 
recently published stock returns of New 
South Wales, which show a shrinkage 
during 1902 of 16,000,000 sheep and 
275,000 head of cattle, 
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....Owing to a decrease of about 16 
per cent. in the net earnings, last year, 
the Hamburg-American Steamship Com- 
pany has reduced its dividend from 6 to 
4% per cent. A decrease of 13 per cent. 
in earnings has caused the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Company to pass its dividend. 


....The Trans-Siberian Railroad has 
shown its desire to secure American busi- 
ness by appointing (on the recommenda- 
tion of Prince Hilckoff) a special repre- 
sentative in the United States, whose of- 
fice will be in San Francisco. 

....New by-laws of the New York 
Clearing House Association provide that 
trust companies using the facilities of the 
association must keep in their vaults, 
after June 1st next, a cash reserve equal 
to 5 per cent. of their deposits, this to be 
increased to 714 per cent. in February, 
1904. 

....Recent returns show that the in- 
crease of railroad gross earnings in 1902 
was about 6 per cent., or $93,000,000, 
against increases of $143,000,000 in 1901, 
$101,000,000 in 1900 and $101,000,000 in 
1899. The increase of operating ex- 
penses was nearly 9 per cent., and there- 
fore the net earnings fell a little below 
those of the preceding year. 


....The Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s quarterly statement shows 
that the surplus (partly estimated) on 
April Ist, after the usual payments of in- 
terest and dividends, will be $12,549,374, 
against $12,176,386 on January Ist. Re- 
turns for the first nine months of the 
fiscal year (which begins on July tst) 
show that the net earnings have been 
$5,449,404, or at the rate of 7.44 per cent. 
on the capital for the entire year. 


...-Dividends and coupons  an- 
nounced : 


San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley R.R.; 
Coupon No. 13, payable April rst. 

U. S. Realty & Construction Co., quarterly, 
Preferred, 114 per cent., payable April rst. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 2% per cent. 
payable March 3ist 

Otis Elevator Co., Preferred, quarterly, $1.50 
per share, payable April 15th. 

Otis Elevator Co., Common, $2.00 per share, 
payable April 15th. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Preferred, 
quarterly, 134 per cent., payable April rst. 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul R’way, Preferred, 
$3.50 per share, payable April 23d. 

hicago, Mil. & St. Paul R’way, Common, 

$3.50 per share, payable April 23d. 
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The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is the only edition 
authorized by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation 
appears on back of title-page. 


“It is unmatched by any other edition of the Bible ever printed. The original was 
never better translated; the sense never made more clear.”—7he Christian 


“It is by far the most exact that has yet appeared, and ought to be in the 
hands of every student of the Bible.”— Zhe Jnadependent., 
“It is a noble work, destined to become the accepted Bible of the majority of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.”—London Quarterly Review. 
“This American Standard Revised Bible is facile princeps.”— The Dial. 
With References and Topical Headings Prepared by the American Revision Committee. 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition. Prices, $1.50 to $9.00. 
Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition. Prices, $6.00 to $18.00. 


Smaller Editions Recently Published as Follows: 


Bourgeois 8vo, White Paper Edit’on. 
Bourgeois 8vo, Nelson’s India Paper Edition. Prices, $4.00 to $9.00, 
Revised New Testament, [inion, 32mo. Prices, 55 cents to $2.50 


BIBLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, IN ALL STYLES OF BINDINGS, AND VARIOUS SIZES OF TYPE. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, Descriptive lists on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th Street, New York, 


Prices, $1.00 to $7.00. 








The Lawyers’ Title 
Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
i] Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells real 
tstatemortgages. Furnishes surveys and engineer- 
ing data) Makes appraisements of real estate. 
furnishes bills for taxes, assessments and water 
rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS. 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager. 
Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B. OGDEN. JOHN T. LOCKMAN. LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 


Assistant Secretary, 
H. E. JACKSON. 


Assistant General Manager, 
SAMUEL GREEN. 


Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 


Treasurer, 
WM. P. DIXON. 


a} ADES, D 
RENCE MARCELLUS, ARLES F. MILLER 
M. VARNUM. LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 





Basket Weaves 


IN WHITE 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Mercerized Cottons 


(Mail orders have special attention.) 





These, without doubt, are the handsom- 
est and most stylish cotton fabrics offered 
this season. 

The peculiar basket-like weave and rich, 
silky lustre, make these especially effective 
and attractive, and, as the mercerization has 
been done in the yarn, constant washing 
will not mar their beauty. 


Price, 35c to $1.25 per yard. 


Our line of wash goods includes as well, 
woven, printed and embroidered Linens, 
Piques, Cheviots, Dimities, Lawns, etc., in 
large variety. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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“NO WOMAN WHOSE MORAL STAND- : abe 
ARDS WERE PRIMARILY CONVEN- sseocticut 
TIONAL COULD HAVE UNDER- . 
STOOD THE TEMPERAMENT sattather 
OF JULIE LE BRETON.” 
R ‘ —Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Daughter 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of *‘Eleanor’’ and ‘‘Robert Elsmere” 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHRISTY 





HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Peacli INe = “Everpman’ na 


The old ay A play, which earlier 
in the seaso Mendelssohn Hall, 
is attracted the ae. of clergymen 

and students, will be given a series 


Modern 45 GARDEN THEATRE 
27th St. and Madisen Ave., N.Y. 
Beginning Monday, March 30. 


Matinees Wednesday, Friday, Saturday. 
Evenings, 8.30. Afternoons at 8. 
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OSTUARY COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


MELISSA PHELPS DODGE. Talk of Foods. 


an., March 3rd, 1809. : 
Re ee ee ; . The New York pages recently contained a lo 
lly way Bee» AL account of the so-called discovery of a celebra 
professor in one of the leading universities. The 
lg , : “discovery ” related to a new and successful way 
fatire Revolutionary War, son after his | of treating wheat and barley to prepare the starch 
commander and friend, General Anson Greene, Her grand) | bart by dry baking, so it would be made more di- 
0 m r e, a . . ee 
mot the first pastors of the Old Center Church of Hart- | gestible and nutritious. Thereupon Prof. Living- 
iwd. Her mother was Olivia Eggleston, in the line of | stone, commenting on the discovery of the other 
mas cott, one 0 e ear settlers 0! ar . : ° : 
aguging in business for several years in Hartford, her Professor, says: “A discoverer who was a business 
hither removed to New York, about 1615, and lived in | man first and a scientist afterward found that such 
man reet, near 0. . eorge S . . . 
ee Cliff Street, where she was married to ‘William E. | f00ds could be made more digestible when cooked 


828, by _ — Spring, Se = with dry heat instead of by boiling in water, and 
was e younges member o ; 
Church when she united with it at the age of thirteen, and, has already placed on the market the food which he 


at her death, she was the oldest member of the same discovered prior to Dr.——.” This refers to Grape- 
Church in its present locality. e w ng p in : : 
yas made through Connecticut in an old-fashioned chaise Nuts, the most scientifically made own known. 
and an, ove oa a LE gy ~~" —. Grape-Nuts can be oon enree iA 1es or any, 
tad a singularly vigorous constitution, clear mind, soun ns the 
pigwent. sweet disposition, tenacity of purpose, profound one with — chet a = te a knee omert es, 
sinole piety, | Frum stsly te he was intecssted ts | most powerful rebuilding element known, particu, 
benevolent a char 4 
ot Church work. The relations between her husband and larly as relates to the re uil aie d e rau no 
benelf hed always a peculiar chares. wes the ment nerve centres. It is a delicious 0o0¢ deer ny < 
test devotion of lovers. e almost invariably accompan : : . itcom 
tim in his frequent journeys at home and abroad; and come but ready for paren mad ges se acne * ack- 
te had unbounded confidence in her wise counsel and her rom thepackage. Arecipe boo < free in each p 
wick perception of right. When Mr. Dodge was one of | age describes many delicious dishes made from 
the Indian Commissioners, she accompanied him in a G Nut 
jurney of some three months in 1869 through the Indian rape-Nuts 
Se eee ans ee eR ueReNe .Fgiowt | To Teachers—Upon request the Postum Cereal 
feleties, ‘* House of Refuge,”” “Colored Home,’’ mission- Co., Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich., will send you free 
mt pedics, Indian associat nas, ont efforts for women and and prepaid an interesting educational booklet for 
thildren, the ro race, ete. e was a prudent an . : : 
liberal giver oa untiring in seeking out worthy objects each one of your scholars The subject is foreign 


wt charity. She had seven sons and two daughters, of travel and the book is handsomely illustrated. Let 


vom six sons survive her. For more than fifty years she ‘. 5 
us lived in her present residence. Madison Avenue, us know immediately to how many scholars you 


— veil lous at charitable gatherings have been ae would like to present these little souvenirs. he 
qently held. er husban ed twenty years ago, an so linn? : H " 

for some years she has been a partial invalid, but retained supply is limited and there will be no preset tm to 
ber full mental powers, and was active in a rolling chair — 
w closed carriage. Every pleasant Sunday she eagerly ANTED.—Active, educated men of business ability to re- 
ittended her Church, only two blocks distant. Her sum- present us. Weekly salary or ranty —_ xperi- 
ners were spent at Simsbury, Conn., with one of her sons. ence, references. ODD, MEAD & CQ.,_ New York. 
fhe exemplified old-fashioned piety, and spent a loving, 


bvable, useful life. NITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION Address M. C., Art 
urora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. SENT FREE. street Church, booten Mase. 


ANTED—As refined companion and competent gory 
-. Wells ( olle weil equipped ip (haze tm methods of teaching 
a g © work and music, to have entire charge of a girl ofsevenand a 
Must be between. 28 and 8, in robust health and fond of chil . 
For Women Must have had experience in similar positions, and willing to pass 
or Catalogue, address THE PRESIDENT. six months of the year in the country. Best of references and 
personal interview required from one who is wil ing to take a per- 
WABA N SCHOOL wapes, manent position. Address A. F., Box 1787, N.Y. Post-Office. 
A superior school for tarty, hove. ° 
J. H. Prruspury, A.M., Principal. 


a ls, 
Rogers Hall School | ( Microscopes 


For Girls, Certificate adrvits to Smith, Vassar, 


Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for Folding Microscope, new Doublet 1 for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. Nature sted’. on — 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. A Nature Study 
HARVARD* UNIVERSITY { CMe om *s Micrcscope, reduced from 


re) 
E L AWR N | TIF 5 HOOL } Beck’s new $15 Laboratory Microscope, re- 
E CE $C EN IC C A duced to $36. Beck’s pew Se ge * 
"8 professional courses in Engineering Mining and Metallurgy, bk gins Fe Oe Vereen eed Apeedtaeaan #2. 
hitecture, Landscape Architecture, hemistry, Geology, Biol- : . ’ A for all microscopes made by E. Leitz 
yy: Anatomy and Hygiene Gae tor medical schools, etc.). > andk.&J.Beck. Special prices to ls. 
hy Catalogue apply to J. L. Lovr, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, = i q 
4 “ @m WILLIAMS BROWN & EARLE, 
N. 8. SHALES, Dean. 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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uw, J heological Seminary 
heat Opens Sept. 28. Strong coursés with special advantages 
College and Conservatory of Music. 
f. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It includes a full line of 


Our Standard for the 


Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camph: Wood Truoks, 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 


prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 43st ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 





EUROPE AND ORIENT 


T went ds Limited Parties. Unex- 
celled Arrangements. Every detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable. Address, 
. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience ; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before cociding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 

Washington FRANKLIN 
ingen, The Hamilton "3 

14th and K Sts., N. W.—A select Family and Transient hotel where 

one can feel at . Modern in its appointments. American 

plan. Rates $2.50 per day and up, Special rates by week and 

month. Write tor particulars. IRVING O. BALL, Prop. 


"INTERPINES ” sss ie sine 


torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 
system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD. Goshen, New York. 
GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LIN BH. 


BOSTON—LIVERPOUL 

















Nand April 2th + BS. De- 
F, 0. HOUGHTON & GU. 
in. 115 State Street, Boston. 
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sl ABR Broadway and 
__  ———_ G3d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Booklet. Proprietor. - 





The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Upto. 
date Hotel. 

American and European Plans. 


Take Penn R. R. cabs to Hotel. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York... . 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 





The Copvenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
nee secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 








Reaches the 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,500 Feet Elevation. Open all the Year. 
Magnificent Mountain Surroundings. 


Incomparable Fall, Spring and Summer | 
Climate. 


NEW HOMESTEAD AND COTTAGES. 


Patronage of the highest class. Long distance 
*phone in each room. Broker's office with direct 
Y. wire. Most curative waters known for 
rheumatism, gout, obesity and nervous troubles. 
All baths from natural flowing hot water. New 
club house with squash court, lounging rooms, 
cafe, ping pong tables, etc. Golf and all outdoor 
pastimes. First-class livery. 
Pullman Compartment Car on Chesapeake & 
Ohio F. F. V. Limited, leaving New York 4.55 
P.M. Excursion tickets at C. & O. office. 
Broadway, and offices Penna. R.R. Address 
FRED. STERRY, Mer. Hot Springs, Va. 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 

Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 

explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 

get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE end HARNESS COMPANY. 

Factory and General Office, ewe, - Pit oy Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


nearest office. 
‘LA VELOCE,” S™ 
(THE FAST ITALIAN LINE.) 
Regular Weekly Sailings i61 BROADWAY. 


U. S. Mail and Passenger Steamers from | 688 BROADWAY. 

New York to Naples-Genoa. . 

Sailing Every Tuesday at 11 a. m. from Pier foot 
of West 34th St., N. Y. City. 


large, airy cabins at $55, $65 and $75 per berth can be se- 
cred by applying to any of the principal Steamship and 
Tourist Agents in the United States and Canada, or to 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., General Agents, 
29 Wall Street, New York. READING NOTICE 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. TOURS TO THE PACIFIC GOAST. 


N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. and connections, Via Pennsylvania Ratiroad, Account Presby- 
From Grand CentralStation. terian General Assembly. 


For the General eg bg! the Presbyterian Church, at 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 21 June 2, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
y will run rsonally-conducted tours to 

ese tours will leave 

Wand 18. Tour No.1, cov- 

ering twenty-four days, $134.50 from New York; $182.75 from 

Philadeiphia. Tour No. 2, covering forty three 

ing Yellowstone Park, $253 from New York aud 

Philadelphia. Tour No. 8, covering thirty days, inciu 

Grand Canyon of Arizona, $159 from New York and $156. 

from Philadelphia. Proportionate rates from other points. 

Arrangements may be made to return independently on 

Tours No. 1 and No. 3. 

Special Pullman sae will be used, pono the —— Fo 
*Datly, including Sunday. a tourist agent, chaperon, baggage-master, and 0 
H¥ive Hour Limited, ail parlor nm ERS and st- nographer w ill be provided on each train. 

‘on, $7, including parlor car seat, For itinerary giving rates and full information apply to 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or Geo. W. 
Return service same hours and by same route, Boyd, Assistent General Passenger Agent, road 

C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. Station, Philade!phia, Pa.—Adv. 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 


THE MODERN FLOOR. 


Noiseless, Non-slippery. Sanitary, Durable. A perfect floor for business offices, banking- 
rooms, court rooms, hails, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 


Send for IWustrated Catalogue. 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd., 25 Park Place, New York. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Is incomparable for soups, salads and 
dressings. Try it and be convinced. At 
all grocers. 

Write for booklet, with new and unique 
recipes. Address 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia. La, 








= : PHOTO. ENGRAVING. 
Bbreley St. to 26-28 Park Place. 


-NEW-YORK: 











= Dr ISAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 














The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


E. S. FRENCH, 
Vice-President 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 


























FINANCIAL 
WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought fer Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 181 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 
31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mafl to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871 Towa Falls, Iowa, 



































Guaranteed 
Mortgages 


On New York City Real Estate, Foy 
Sale, in Sums to Suit Purchaser, } 


The Lawyers’ Mortgage 


Insurance Co., 
47 Liberty Street, New York. 


Capital and Surplus paid in - $4,000,001 
DIRECTORS. 


RICHARD M. HURD, President 


Edwin W. erg James H. Hyde 
Joseph S. Auerbach William H. McIntyre 
Clarence Cary Henry R. Winthrop 
Joel B. Erhardt Myer S. Isaacs 
Cecil C. Evers John T. Lockman 
Charles S. Fairchild Henry Morgenthau 
Anson W. Hard David B. Ogden 
Henry E. Howland George L. Rives 
Geo. H. Squire O. Egerton Schmidt 
Herbert B. Turner 


IOWA FARM LOANS 































Are Safe and § 
yielding 51 and 



































If you have money to invest, write, B. J. ENGLE, Newton, lowa Nc 
THE CITY OF NEW YORE, we 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, air 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, ° 
NO. 20 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. P 
January 12, 198. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY TH 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called “ The Ano 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Rent and Personal E ] 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bro rooklyn, 4 
Richmond, com prising The City of New "york will be opentfe 
examination and correction on the second Monday of January; — 
and will remain open until the 
18ST DAY OF APRIL, 1908. SECU 






During the time that the books are open to public lng 
application may be made by any person or corporation ¢ - 
be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal 
to have the same corrected. 
the Borough of Manhattan, at the main mag of the De 
ment A tee and Assessments, No. 280 Broadw: 
In rough of The Bronx, at the office ‘Of The Departmen! 
male ya Bull ng, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Stree 
venue. 
n the Roreas™ of Brooklyn, at the office of the Departmel 


Muniet 1 Buildin ~ 4 
In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Departiell 
es Building. Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 






















Offer ex 





















In the Borough of Micha ond, at the office of the Dep of sect 
Mannie et Staple | 
rations in all the “Boroughs must make applications 00 Large, lig 
at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. cust 
Applications | in relation to the assessed. valuation of pery omers, 
sonal estate must be made by the person assessed at theo a. 
of the ‘Department in the Borough where such ea . 
and in the case of a non-resident ca: in MINI 


of New York, at the office of the ning 

where such lace of business is located, L oett WENT 
10 A. M. and 2 P. M., — on Saturday, when all appite 
must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 


JAMES L. WELLS, President, 













WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, mortgage 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, montero 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, Wr for our | 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, TH 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessment 101 Sout 
















THE INDEPENDENT 
Incerporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of ew York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
OAPI AEs 8 &. anrieen wei teue |G } 2a 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, of fas $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres, JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 





















HENRY L. THORNELL, Secreéary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, GusTav H. SCHWAB, sous S. KENNEDY, 
O00 D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES 8. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, . O. MILLS. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F.VIETOR, LEwIS Cass Lepyarp, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 

OHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H.MACY,JR. JOHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE, 

DWARD COOPER, Wu. D. SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, 



























tyre 
lidated Mi 
‘1| Ethel Consolidate ines 
: 

Paying Dividends of One Per Cent Per Month. 
idt 
«= Mill with 80 tons daily capacity now running. 
one Treasury Stock for sale to increase mill to 650 tons daily capacity, and build a smelter, 
lowa 


Now driving a 4 mile tunnel, opening up largest bodies of stoping ore in the 
world, Mine now thoroughly equipped with all other machinery, such as electric light plant, 
air compressors, machinery, drills, etc. Entire plant run by fine developed water 
power. Reports of three experts, illustrated book, maps, and full information given. 


Address, 
“GEO, B. MCMANAMON, 
1411 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio 














SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 1876-— 1993 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS | The MIDDLESEX 


OF THE Banking Company of 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


214 BROADWAY, Assets over $7,000,000. 
Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 


of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 


Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of Loans upon Real Estate. 2.0 

























customers. LENTRANCK ONLY THROUGH BANK. —_ 
a DIVIDENDS 
MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. | cmicaco, MILWAUKEE © ST. PAUL RAIL- 
Tiss toceese YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, with the WAY GOMPANY. 
a uccess in loaning money on and han: - 

lls Real Estate for non-residents. If you are not entirely gat. ow Fork Mave 08; ee 

isfled with the management of your property, write us. We Notice is hereby given that a dividend has been declared from 
recelve money in sums 0 or over to een on selected first | the net earnings of the current fiscal year of THREE DOLLARS 


mortgage Minneapoli 1 ’ AND FIFTY CENTS PER SHARE on the Preferred St and 
Cash Value, netting the invester ® Per Cugt. Cae, | of THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER SHARE on 





spondence solicited. A) : the Common Stock of this Company, payable at its office, 80 Broad 
R, Ur for ox ~~ Re erences furnished or write the INDEPEND St., Ne - w ¥ ‘ork. on th > E a a ay of vApeit n ext t 9 stockholders of 
record a . M. on the 2 ay of March ins’ 3 
ol onc ZOMPSON BROTHERS, yor“ROSWELL MILLER, 
me South Fourth St., « Minneapolis, Minn. Chairman of the Board. 
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CLOSING WEE sce 
quarterly 
declared, 

mama RR ORES al 
Your LAST CHANCE to buy our stocksat ~ one o'clo 
25c Per $1.00 Share a 


The Bo 


is the week ending APRIL Ist. oes 
The phenominal sale of this allotment forces us to om tae 
close our present offer promptly on that date. After They ha 


that date there is no argument you can offer that will 

enable you to secure this valuable stock at the old net proms 
ce. 

. Better be prompt than sorry. 


REMEMBER the last! 

Q seven days of March 
close the Sale at 25 cents. 
On April ist the price will advance to 


30 CENTS PER SHARE 


Our 100-ton concentrating mill (soon to be enlarged 


to 500-ton) is being completed as fast as money and 
men can do the work. 
This one-hundred-ton mill will earn our Company 
euaseco yearly. Dividends will commence very soon. 
hen they do commence stock will go at once to par 


and 25 Cent Stock wilihave 8300 per cent profit 
and pay an Income for Life. 

REMEMBER we have $200,000.00 worth 
of ore ready for the m and two million 

lars worth opened up. 

Write today for prospectus and get the facts 
about this property that we own. 

MARK R. SHERMAN, President, SAMUEL W. 
WINN, Sec’y, EDWIN HEARTT, Treas. 

Bank Reference: Western State Bank, Chicago. 

Shares sold on the instaliment plan if 
desired; 2% down, 25% thirty days, 50% sixty days. 
$25.00 buys 100 shares value $100.00; $50.00 buys 
shares, value $200; $100.00 buys 400 shares, value $400.00; 
$200.00 buys 800 shares, value $800.90, and so on up. 

Many are having shares reserved while 
getting money ready. Why not you? 


NOTE—See our large advertisements in previous issues of this paper. 
National Gold and Silver Mining Co., 
Sulte CG, 70 La Salle St., Chicago. 











The San Francisco and San Joaquin Valley | UNITED STATES REALTY AND GONSTRUG- 


Railway Comp TION GOMPANY. 


Ata mocting of the Directors of the company held this day, # 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF’ PER CENT. 0 
on the preferred stock was declared, payable April ist, 
stockholders of_preferred stock then of record. The transfer books 
Pe be closed from 8 P. M. March 22nd, 1908 until 10 A. M. Apill 
» 193. 
Dated March 10th, 1908. BYRON M. FELLOWS, 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GOMPANY. , Treasurer. 
New York, March 11th, 1903. errs. 
DIVIDEND NO. 1°8. Office of 
ant Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIG AND MFG. 60. 
AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital road Mare’ 
stock of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on we. ty m ae ren4 beirut i a ae 
and after the 15th day of April next to shareholders of record at ESOLVED, Tb - a - phere — A 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of March inst. 7 iRS PER CEN 1 rte the P erred 
For the purpose of the dividend hereinbefore declared the stock pa a uh ¢ 
books will be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of March 1908, at Ieerve to 
20th inst., and be reopened on the morning of Apr'] ist next. M "plus over 
M. T, WILBUR, Treasurer. T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. TOTAL 


THO! 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 

New York, March 10th, 1908. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, a regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. was 
declared, payable oh and after March Sist, 1908, to the stock- 
holders of record on Saturday, Maren 14th, 1908, at one o’clock P.M. 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, March 14th, 1908, at 
one o'clock P. M., and reopen on April ist, 1903, at ten o’clock A.M. 

FRED’'EK J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





OTIS EEEVATOR. QeouPAn 
The Board of Directors of the Otis ile Ele\ 
day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 po! 
ferred stock of the Company, payable at t is office on April 1 
148, to the preferred stockholders of record at the close of busi 
ness, March ae, er 
MMON DIVIDEND L 
They have alse fontorca a dividend of $2 ry Per ons, — of the 
het profits accumulated previous to Januar pon the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable at sy ay "April see. 
18, to Common Stockhuiders record at the close of busin 


on March Sist, 1908. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 
en 


INSURANCE 
THE 1903 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 

liabilities, « - . oe 7 28,354,119.97 

surplus, « ce « 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
46 BROADWAY, - = = NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Mnety-third 
ual Statement. 














Cosh Capit al $500,000.09 
rearve for re-insurance and all other claims..... esos 1,710,780.38 
lus over all Liabilities 179,821.43 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 193...$2,.534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1903. 


$21 678,560.35 
19,281,299.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard, $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 
All forms of Life and Endowment poseise issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all polic 
mi policy has endorsed thereon the cobh surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa 
bs usetts Statute 
phiets, rates, 1? values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Uffice 








Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


M. B. FRANKLIN, « * Vice-President 
2 Second Vice-President 

. © #- Secretary 

AINERD, « - Treasurer 

F. MIDDLEBROOK, = Asst. Secretary 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 


Capital Stock, all —_ 8}. 000 
Re-Insuranc , 233438 


05,393 71 

















SADTES NICHOLS, President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual‘ Insurance Company, - 


New York, January 2th, 1903. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Cinlodny, cubes 0s following statement of tt affaire on the tit of Decanter, Wy 

















Premiums.6n Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to $ist December, 1902........... decccamecs apeatuesoges® Senasas rage eaGhee cous 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902..........« eoceece eodecdeccevccscccouscescosece Edcocvccccccedoccesee eecccecs eo 







Total Marine Premiums, ...........csesesssecssceecsceces evccrcceccccccccce ecccccce cesccepocogncgooogpaces cogs cosecens coos escocegasonse 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to $ist Degember,.1902.... 
a received during the YOAT. vanes -seseseeseenesctsreeeceresceceessens 













Returns of Premiums and EXpenses.......2...-.sescecccossccscsereserscecescese eocpecces 


The Company has the following, Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock ; City, Bank and other Securities....... PTTTITITTTTTIITITTTTTTL tere eine 
id Trust Company 1 






secured by Collateral, and 8) ata deposits i oy Banks an 
Real Estate, corner Wall and Will BUVEStS, COSE .... cc cccccccccee 
Advanced on account of. Real Estate and Lien ‘held thereon.......600++ 
Other Real Estate ‘and Claims due the Company............c0:+esse8: 


Prometunr dloten and Bilie Recslvawes, «55. cic cocc0cccccccccccoccagccencs pedbesocsoccnccesesooooccs peswoccoecons eeccgoen veveccccecoee 
= > the hands of European Benkers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries.............+ decd ovbecocosecce 
ash in Bank 


ORE R ERR e eee O EEE E ERE Hee HEHE EE EEE HEHE EES E EEE OETEEEEE EEE SES EE SEES SEES ESSE SEES EE EEEEEESESESS SH SHEETS ESE EEEESESESES 
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Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representati 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. : pal ! bs 






The outstanding certificates ot the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and re to the holders thereof, or thefr legal representati 
on8 of after Taceday, the Sue ~ February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at’ at the 
ot ent, and cancelle 






A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 19, 
for which certificates wi be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 











































TRUSTEES. 
GUBTAY AMSIECE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT. FRED 19 A. PARSONS, 
JOHN N. BEACH es WILLIAM E, DODGE. CHA ARLES D. LEVERICH, DALLAS PRATT, 
F CIS M. ATAGON, CORNELIUS ELDERT, LEANDER N VELL, QRoker 1 os 
WILLIAM B, BOULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN, GEORGE H. waCY A. A. RA 
VERNON H. BROWN. CLEMENT A. \ a CHARLES H. MARS. JOHN L. R 
WALDRON P. BROWN, ANSON 47 re RD W. H. H. MOO DOUGLAS tein SON, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, JOHN D. HEWLETT LEVI P. MORTON, GUSTAV. H. SCHWAB. 
GEORGE C. CLARK, LEWIS CABS LEDYARD, HENRY PARISH, WILLIAM C STURG 
A. 4 RA ER President. OORNELIO EL d Vice-President. 
F. A. ARSONS, Vice-President. THEO. sa BHNGON 3d Vice-President, 








Capacity Mutual Reserve Life 
for business receives its Tnsnrance Company 


speediest reward in the selling Frederick A. Burnham, President | 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « . Rew York 
























































department. 
If you think you-have the STATE OF New YorkK 
° j 
ability to sell a Five Per Cent. INSURANCE ms tune, Aa 
" e I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintentent of Insur- 
Twenty-Year Gold Bond on ance, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the Mutual 1 
Lite imarance’ Company, of the Cle of Rew Tom, 
the instalment plan write me has complied with all the requirements of law F 
observed by such corporation, on reinco 
e and that it * authorized to transact the business i 
stating your age, present Life Insuranceas specified in the First Subdivision of 1 
Section Seventy of Article IT of the Insurance Law 
ihe otion an d wen me bank as this — and that such business can properly E 
S P 4 & IN. WITNESS “WHEREOF, I have hereunto _sub- 
seri my Dame, and caused my 
or other good references. ~~, -Seal-to be affixed’in duplicate, at the Clty E 
{Ls. } pf {pibeny, on the day and year first above 
ANCIS HENDRICKS | E 
All ictters treated as strictly confidential, Senerienaainl of Insurance. 
I 





GEORGE T. DEXTER, Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 


Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, Death Claims Paid Since Organization 


32 Nassau Street; New York, N. Y. FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 












